














Songs of 


Ireland 


* . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Whee!l/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan— RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75). 


Record Shop 


Radio Review 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE -- Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Voi. 2)- 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s  Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isie—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/— ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance plu; 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Contentment in a cottage is 
immediately suggested by this 
picture, taken in County Wexford. 
The sheltering trees and hedges, 
the gleaming whitewashed walls, 
the cosy thatch and rambling 


roses produce an over-all effect 
of snugness and the peace that 
comes dropping slow, 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross 
section of Irish life and thought 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscribes ? One year, 20s. ; 
two years, 85s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Intss Dicest, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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For Elevenses 


Su Ml 


nothing like 
@vVALTIN EF 


HiEN you pause for your 

cael in - middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 


stimulate and sustain energy. 


*“ Ovaltine”’ 1s a delicious concentra- 


tion of Nature’s best toods, tortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 


Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine ” 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


In three sizes: Yb. 1/10; pid. 3/-; Ub. 5/3. PSB 
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OVALTINE BISCUITS Pee écie: —y ye 


Made 
mgredents, they are conveniently packed, too, sn fib. airtight packs, cach containing ‘wo 
separate $b. sealed packets. “ Ovaltine” its are ideal for all occasions. 
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In adhering to an international monetary system 
our gains far outweigh the cost, but it 
involves a salutary discipline 


Keeping Up the Value of 
the [rish Pound 


HE Sterling Area is the most 
TL hee international mone- 

tary system in the world to- 
day. About 40 per cent. of total 
world trade is financed in sterling. 
The Area comprises all Common- 
wealth countries (with the excep- 
tion of Canada), Burma, Iceland, 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Ireland and 
British Protectorate States in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Membership is characterised by 
three facts: firstly, members hold 
a large portion of their foreign ex- 
change reserves in the form of ster- 
ling balances in London; secondly, 
members’ currencies are generally 
linked to sterling at a fixed rate of 


exchange, though in the post-war 
period certain members have 
altered their exchange rates in 
terms of sterling; thirdly, capital 
transfers from London to overseas 
members of the Area are freely 
permitted. 

A great debate is proceeding 
about the survival of the Sterling 
Area in its present form. This de- 
bate reflects the dynamic and 
flexible nature of the Area, which 
grew out of the needs and con- 
venience of its members. 

New ditections in world trade 
and political developments in parts 
of the British Commonwealth have 
rendered desirable fresh thinking 


Condensed from The Irish Banking Review 
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about the Area and some changes 
in its machinery, involving possibly 
a greater degree of consultation 
and co-operation by its members. 
Since Ireland is a member of the 
Area, this concerns us vitally. 

The suggested changes vary 
considerably in principle and de- 
tail. Some experts suggest that 
Britain’s commitments overseas 
are heavily over-extended, having 
regard to her present capacity to 
finance them, and that the preser- 
vation of London as a world bank- 
ing centre is laying the pound open 
to excessive pressure. 

They allege that the benefits 
accruing to the United Kingdom 
from the sterling system are in- 
significant compared with the 
strains imposed on the capital side 
of the balance of payments. 

Some have gone so far as to 
advocate a massive withdrawal by 
the United Kingdom from its 
present investment commitments 
overseas and from the responsi- 
bility of providing a sound inter- 
national currency, thus freeing the 
domestic economy from its present 
restrictive straitjacket. 

According to this view, Britain 
should, over a period of years, 
fund a substantial portion of the 
liquid balances held by other 
countries into longer term invest- 
ments, or redeem them, and Lon- 
don should cease to act as an in- 
ternational banking centre. 

This would overcome the dan- 
gers of excessive withdrawals in 
the future, due either to fears of a 
sterling devaluation or to inten- 
sified domestic investment in the 
overseas Sterling Area. 


Other suggestions have been 
made. For instance, it has been 
questioned whether it is wise to 
allow transferable non-resident 
sterling to enjoy de facto converti- 
bility into dollars by official sup- 
port. 

This is, in effect, offering a 
much bigger escape route to the 
speculator in times of stress. How- 
ever, if the transferable sterling 
rate, left to free market forces, 
were to drop seriously below the 
official rate, the door would be 
opened to devices of the type 
known as “ commodity shunting ” 
by which foreigners could purchase 
goods with cheap sterling and re- 
sell them for hard currencies. If 
this practice grew it could seriously 
injure the position of the reserves. 

Again, it has been suggested that 
member countries should enter 
into an agreement, perhaps in- 
formally, to have regard to the 
Pool’s capacity, in deciding the ex- 
tent of their resort to it. This 
would mean, in effect, a heightened 
measure of discrimination and 
would be a retrograde step from 
the present degree of converti- 
bility. 

It would mean a greater measure 
of restrictionism and bilateralism 
in world trade—a movement which 
could gain in force and prejudice 
hopes for greater convertibility in 
the future. Again, if such measures 
were adopted, they could further 
weaken foreign confidence in the 
pound as a leading world currency. 

The problems facing the Area 
today are part of the universal 
world problem of liquidity. In 
spite of many measures to econo- 
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mise gold and dollar reserves, 
world reserves have not grown at 
all proportionally to world trade. 

Sterling is forced to bear the 
brunt of this universal complaint. 
When reserves are inadequate, 
every deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments may induce harsh correc- 
tive measures, leading to deflation. 
The situation is aggravated by the 
persistent surpluses earned by the 
United States and Germany, which 
have not induced more liberal 
trading and foreign investment 
policies by these countries. 

The Irish pound was linked to 
sterling by the Currency Act of 
1927, which obliged the Currency 
Commission (replaced by the 
Central Bank in 1943) to issue 
Irish Legal Tender notes in un- 
limited amounts against sterling in 
Dublin, and to redeem Irish Legal 
Tender notes presented at its 
London Agency in sterling. 

These provisions constitute the 
link of the Irish pound to sterling. 
This Act, in effect, placed Ireland 
on the international Gold Stan- 
dard. In September, 1931, when 
the pound left gold, Ireland did 
likewise and became a member of 
the association of countries termed 
the “ Sterling Area ”. 

The Irish pound must be linked 
to some currency of international 
standing. If our currency were left 


to the fluctuations of a free market, . 


confidence in the currency would 
weaken to a degree that would 
probably drive the rate far below 
its true equilibrium level. Uncer- 
tainty would be introduced into 
the value of our exports, the cost 
of imports and the yield of our 


eOOOOoOO CT nnnmnnnnHnone 


ADDS TO PRESSURE 


STERLING balances held by 
countries outside the Ster- 
ling Area fall into three cate- 
gories—sterling held on Ameri- 
can account, which is freely 
convertible into dollars at the 
official rate, security sterling 
which originates in the sale of 
sterling securities by non-resi- 
dents and can be used by non- 
residents to buy sterling assets, 
and transferable sterling. This 
third category comprises the 
sterling balances held in all non- 
Sterling Area countries other 
than the United States. 
in 1955, transferable sterling 
was made freely convertible into 
dollars and supported within a 
slight range of official parity. 
Thus, transferable sterling pre- 
sently enjoys de facto con- 
vertibility, which greatly adds to 
the extent of pressure on the 
pound following any loss of 
confidence in its international 
value. 
—irish Banking Review. 
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foreign securities as the rate rose 
or fell. 

The position of the banks would 
be rendered extremely difficult, 
since the external assets and lia- 
bilities of those banks operating 
outside the Republic would be 


subject to constant revaluation 
whenever the rate varied, 

The question of parity between 
the British and Irish pounds is a 
separate one from that of member- 
ship of the Area. A change in the 
present rate of exchange between 
the two currencies would be con- 
sistent with Area membership. 

Other members have varied 
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their exchange rates in terms of 
sterling in the post-war period. In 
present circumstances, however, 
there is the strongest possible case 
for maintaining our pound in 
parity with the pound sterling. 

To tie our pound to a foreign 
currency implies that we must 
hold substantial reserves of the 
currency in question. Sterling is 
the only practical choice. This is 
as true today as it was in 1927, 
since Ireland earns and holds a 
considerable volume of sterling. 
This reflects the ‘fact that the 
United Kingdom is the market for 
the great bulk of our exports, 
visible and invisible. By compari- 
son, we earn insignificant amounts 
of any other currency. 

The link with sterling, there- 
fore, is a logical consequence of 
the realities of our trading posi- 
tion. The link involves no surren- 


der whatever of national indepen- 
dence in the monetary sphere. It 
could be abandoned at any time. 
Our preservation of parity with 
the pound sterling and our mem- 
bership in the Sterling Area are 


due to the fact that currency 
arrangements must inevitably be 
determined by the underlying 
economic and trading realities 
which they are meant to facilitate. 

In the light of the fact that Ire- 
land’s balance of payments with 
non-sterling countries is  tradi- 
tionally adverse, Ireland gains 
obvious advantages from access to 
the Central Reserve Pool. 

From the Pool we get the foreign 
exchange to purchase a large por- 
tion of our non-Sterling Area im- 
ports. It is also to our benefit to 


be associated so closely with an 
area in which trade and capital 
movements are almost completely 
unimpeded. 

It is clear that the outer and 
smaller members of the Area gain 
much more from membership than 
the United Kingdom, the linch- 
pin of the system. The United 
Kingdom must bear most of the 
pressure on sterling when a crisis 
develops. Certain changes in the 
mechanism of the Area may be 
made to ease this pressure. This 
may result in a temporary reim- 
position of controls on movements 
of funds between the Area and out- 
side countries or within the Area 
itself. 

The full convertibility rights of 
non-resident sterling holders may 
be lessened, but it is certain that 
these measures will be adopted 
only as a last resort and that the 
present degree of convertibility 
will be preserved if at all possible. 
This should be the interest, not 
only of Sterling Area members, 
but of the whole world. 

It may be hoped that the sur- 
plus countries will play their part 
in moving towards full converti- 
bility of currencies and will ease 
the world liquidity problem by 
appropriate action which will, in 
turn, lessen the present strains on 
sterling. 

The creditor countries have the 
power and the duty to prevent the 
breakdown of the world’s inter- 
national monetary system. They 
can, by ill-judged or ill-timed 
policies, drive the deficit countries 
to the adoption of defensive meas- 
ures which might increase the 
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danger of a world-wide depression. 
Ireland should give full sym- 
pathy and support to the present 
policy of restriction on the mone- 
tary and wage fronts in Britain, 
inasmuch as these policies are 
dictated by a desire to ensure a 
sound and stable pound. 

Our interest in the success of 
this policy is obvious, in the light 
of our considerable official and 
private sterling security holdings. 
Any weakening of the value or the 
prestige of sterling would reduce 


z 


Hot Seat—but Safe 


the value of Ireland’s accumu- 
lated savings and external reserves. 

Our participation in the bene- 
fits of the Sterling Area depends 
upon the pursuit of wise internal 
monetary and financial policies. A 
prolonged course of domestic in- 
flation could drive the Irish pound 
off sterling as inescapably as the 
pound was driven off gold. 

Adherence to an international 
monetary system involves a salu- 
tary discipline, the gains of which 
far outweigh the cost. 


AND then there was the man who managed to visit hell. He 
saw an infernal fight going on, sparks flying, the whole 
place in turmoil, and asked a gentlemanly person at his side 


what was going on. 


“Oh,” said this person, smiling gleefully, “they’re holding 
a general election to elect a new government.” 

“But I thought the Devil was the autocrat of hell.” 

“So I was,” said the gentlemanly person. “ But I believe in 
moving with the times. We’ve had a parliamentary govern- 


ment for a long time now.” 


“But suppose the election puts you out of power?” asked 


the visitor. 


The Devil laughed loud and long. 
“They can’t,” he said. “I’m not the Infernal Prime Mini- 
ster. Too risky. These days I’m a Permanent Civil Servant.” 


Negative Approach 


—The Universe. 


AT an international conference a large sign was erécted near 
the speakers’ platform. It was directed at Press photo- 
graphers, yet there was no immediate indication of the fact. 


It read: 


“Please do not photograph the speakers while they are 
addressing the audience. Shoot them as they approach the 


platform.” 


—Catholic Digest. 
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Good looks? They're not particularly 
concerned 


The Husbands 


Women 


Hope For 


RENEE JOHNS 
 oEdsbs)xbab=d<bad=)adx)=)abxpndadsiat=)sbaba( ) 


HAVE been making a sort of 
Gallup poll on the qualities 
women seek in their future hus- 

bands—or hope to find emerging 
in the spouses they have. Here are 
some of the replies: 

A pleasant voice, one that is not 
harsh or grating or “ bad-tem- 
pered ”. 

A sense of humour. They did 
not want a man who would be con- 
stantly chuckling, but one who 
would laugh easily, and whose 
sense of humour would not fail 
him when meals were badly 
cooked! 

Looked at in that way-it might 
mean that women wanted this 
sense of humour to protect them- 
selves from an avalanche of angry 
words which might follow daily 
sins of omission. Yet they said they 
wanted it also for the sake of the 
man, to help him see things in 
their proper perspective. 


They wanted their husbands to 
be as appreciative of their looks 
and clothes as when they were en- 
gaged. Too many men, it seemed, 
had no eyes for their wives’ dress 
or looks. 

They wanted their husbands to 
be honest, to tell them about daily 
happenings. They wanted to feel 
they had some share in their hus- 
bands’ careers. 

They wanted their husbands to 
tell them how things were going. 
If they were going badly, to see 
whether they could help; and if 
they were going well, to share in 
the gladness. 

A woman deplores meanness in 
a man. She does not want expen- 
sive gifts all the time, but she does 
appreciate an occasional unex- 
pected present, or a good seat at 
the theatre, or a lunch or dinner 
in a restaurant. 

A woman wants stability in the 
man she marries. Most of those I 
spoke to would rather he had a 
regular job, bringing him in a 
definite amount each week, than 
be the type who prefers to work 
on his own, earning a lot one week 
and little the next. 

The artist, the man who cannot 
work in a routine way, the genius 
—all require so much more from 
a wife: patience, tact, sympathy 
and understanding. 

Curiously enough, most women 
do not seem particularly concerned 
whether their husbands are good- 
looking. If they are . . . that is very 
nice, but if not, well, it is the other 
qualities which really matter— 
generosity of spirit, understand- 
ing, a sense Pg humour, and a 
pleasant manner. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





Asked for their views on Ireland, they expressed 
them with clarity and candour 


Protestant Schoolboys 
Probe Partition 


CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN 


CLASS of twenty-six boys, 
A aged thirteen to fourteen, at- 

tending a Protestant secon- 
dary school in the Six Counties, 
was set an essay on “ Ireland ”. 

Their teacher mentioned that, 
although Ireland was politically 
divided, it was treated as a unit for 
certain purposes, including ecclesi- 
astical organisation and _ sport. 
Apart from this, he gave no hint 
as to how the subject should be 
handled. 

I had an opportunity of reading 
these essays, and felt that an 
analysis of the ideas and feelings 
they contained should be of in- 
terest. 

The pattern discernible cannot 
be discarded as merely juvenile. 
Modern educational theory sug- 
gests that such a pattern is likely 
to subsist, usually in a more 
sophisticated form, into adult life 
and to influence political be- 
haviour. It is true that so tiny a 
sample will not bear any great 
weight of presumption. But those 
who wish to predict, or to affect, 
the future should try to know 
something of the pattern of 


thought and emotion which leads, 
at present, to an electoral result 
sustaining partition. 

Twenty of the twenty-six essays 
express, in varying degrees, a 
positive feeling towards Ireland. 
Of these, eleven reveal clearly 
that the writers regard Ireland as 
their country. They use such 
phrases as: 

“I like Ireland because it is my 
own country.” 

“TI love Ireland because it is my 
homeland. In any country one will 
find the inhabitants are naturally 
patriotic.” 

“Ireland comprises two dif- 
ferent provinces, Northern Ireland 
and Eire. But this does not make 
much difference to the people.” 

“TI like Ireland because, for one 
reason, it is my mative country.” 

“Ireland works on my feelings. 
Even the mention of it makes my 
heart feel warm.” 

Others in this group reveal 
their attitude towards Irish unity. 
The remaining nine of the “ posi- 
tive” group praise ~Ireland’s 
scenery, the friendliness of the 
people, and the peace of the land: 


Condensed from Studies 
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“The people are pretty well 
civilised and there are not often 
many brutle mudders.” 

It is a puzzle to decide how far 
each writer thinks of himself as 
Irish. On the whole the feeling of 
the group is probably best ex- 
pressed in the words of one of its 
members : 

“T am a sort of a way attached 
to its music, its famousmess and 
its green fields. We should be 
proud of it. Great generals were 
born here such as Alexander of 
Tunis, General Montgomery, 
General Templar and many other 
famous people. Yeats, a famous 
poet who was born in Ireland, 
gave great feeling in his poems 
about the Emerald Isle.” 

Only three of the essays express 
dislike of Ireland, or a specific 
devotion to Ulster: 

“I don’t like the sea which 
separates us from the rest of 
England.” 

“fT like Ulster or Northern 
Ireland because of its scenery 
which is very beautiful and meby 
because I get some satisfaction of 
having an enemy in the South of 
Ireland.” 

In the other case anti-Irishness 
is related in some way to the 
smoke-nuisance in the city of 
Belfast. 

Only three of the essays ignore 
partition. Nine favour the re- 
unification of the country. Only 
two are at all specific as to the 
kind of unity which is desirable. 
Six of the remaining seven con- 
tent themselves with a simple or 
qualified expression of regret that 
the country is divided. One ex- 


presses a wish that the country 
were united “one way’ or 
another ”. 

One of the “ indeterminate 
unity” group makes a significant 
qualification: “Ireland should be 
one country and not two. I do not 
like the way the South of Ireland 
try to make Ireland one country 
against our willingness. I also 
hate the customs.” The most pro- 
found opinion expressed in this 
group is probably: “ Ireland’s 
main disadvantages are that it is 
partitioned and partly the people 
themseives.” 

Only one writer definitely comes 
out against Irish unity. The re- 
maining fourteen who mention the 
partition of Ireland do not reveal 
whether they desire partition to be 
ended or not. 

In view of the importance and 
sensitivity of the subject, refer- 
ences to religion are worth giving 
in full: 

“It is a great pity that Ireland 
is divided into two parts. The 
North known as Ulster is domin- 
ated by the Protestants and the 
South known as Eire is dominated 
by the Roman Catholicks. There 
is some bitterness about this 
division and some violence but 
this is usually caused by the 
extremists.” 

“The people of Ireland are 
mostly Roman Catholic. The 
majority of them are very friendly 
but there are always a few people 
who are bad. This is where 
religion comes in. All stout 
Roman Catholics obey their priest; 
their aim is to be good but they 
go about it in a different way from 
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TWO WORDS OF WARNING 
T is necessary to utter two words of warning, especially to readers 


with nationalist backgrounds. 


First, the existence of a desire for unity expressed by some of 
the boys probably does not imply, in most of the cases here in- 
volved, a desire to brezk with Britain. 

The second warning is against attaching too much importance to 
one or two strange misconceptions about recent Irish history or 


Catholic doctrine. 


It is probable that a similar enquiry in an Irish Catholic school 
would produce “ howlers " of a corresponding character. 
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us, This is why there is so much 
hatred. Now Ireland is divided 
into two parts, the North and the 
South. The North is mostly 
Protestant and the South Roman 
Catholic.” 

“ This fine little island has one 
drawback— it is divided in matters 
of religion. The Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants are always 
squabbling over religion. But they 


unite together when there is a call 
for help front their neighbours and 
are slowly but gradually learning 
to think of each other as friends 
and not as enemies.” 


“The religion in Ireland is 
roughly half in half and there is a 
lot of feeling between the two. 
Sometimes there are fights in the 
streets but these are quickly 
ended by the police.” 

One essay deals with Catholic 
and Protestant antagonism in the 
course of a suggestion for 
unification : 

“Religion is an important 
thing. Of course you have different 
kinds of religion but there is one 
that I think is not right. That is 
the religion that the Catholics 
follow. Now I think that because 
it says in the bible that he (Jesus) 


—Conor Cruise O’Brien. 
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would die on the cross and be 
buried and then on the third day 
he was to rise again. But the 
Catholics don’t believe that, they 
believe that Jesus died but did not 
rise again.” 

Though it is not specifically 
stated, it seems to be felt that this 
article of Catholic belief has an 
effect on the division of Ireland. 

Of the two essays, which in 
giving “defining factors” omit 
mention of religion, one raises 
social and political questions : 

“The main difficulty in Ireland 
today is the question of the bor- 
der. I do not like this because it 
divides the people of Ireland. In 
the South people are still work- 
ing for very poor wages although 
they can get nearly everything 
they want if they have the money.” 

(The writer of this essay also 
states: “The people of Ireland 
are a strong hardy race. They have 
never been conquered although 
the English tried many times.”’) 

“ The partition of Ireland took 
place after the first World War. 
Not wanting to be ruled from 
Dublin, the Northerners voiced 
their intentions of staying with 
Britain. They drilled forces to 
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show that they meant it and defied 
England and the South.” 

“The people from the North 
came from Scotland mainly and 
speak English but in the South 
West (sic) they still speak Irish 
and a little English.” 

Two essays in the “non- 
religious factors” group give pri- 
macy to the constitutional issue : 

“Treland is divided into two 
parts, North and South. In the 
South the people have no King 
or queen but have a prime minis- 
ter to rule over them. While in the 
North we have the ‘ Queen’ to 
rule over us.” 

“Ireland is divided into two 
sections, Northern Ireland and 
Eire. It is divided because Eire 
will not come under the Queen’s 
rules and law which Northern 
Ireland does.” 


Although thirteen essays are in 
favour of Irish unity, only four 
give any idea of what form this 
might take: 

“TI feel that if Northern Ireland 
and Eire were brought together 


under the Queen’s rules, the 
whole of Ireland would be even 
more peaceful than any other 
country in the world. 

“Tf the North went in with the 
South and people would forget the 
seventeenth century, I am sure 
that it would not make much 
difference in the management of 


the country for it is well united 
as it is.” 

“My feelings are that both 
sides should come to an agree- 
ment. Some people want Ireland 
united under the Irish Parliament 
and others under the Crown.” 

“TI would like Ireland united 
one way or another: If it were all 
Roman Catholic it would stop all 
this hatred and strife between 
the Roman Catholics and _ the 
Protestants. If it were all 
Protestants and the South allowed 
itself to be governed by the 
English Parliament it would be a 
unition of England and Ireland 
under the same flag and it would 
be encluded in Gt. Britain.” 

“If Ireland ever was united I 
think that their wisest plan would 
be to have a king of Ireland so 
that they would be a separate 
nation and trade with the rest of 
the world.” 


The most striking themes and 
tendencies which emerge from this 
analysis are probably : 

1. The degree to which a sense 
of “ Irishness” persists. 

2. The tendency to identify 
political partition with Protestant- 
Catholic apartheid. 

3. The relative insignificance of 
the themes of loyalty to the Crown 
and of exclusive loyalty to Ulster. 

4. The prevalance of a desire 
for unity, of indeterminate form. 


iE world seems to have forgotten, in its preoccupation with 
Left and Right, that there is an Above and Below. 


TAXPAYER is one who doesn’t have to pass a civil service 
exam to work for the Government. 





Old charges, and new, are examined 


Are the Irish People 
Priest-Ridden ? 


REV. KEVIN SMYTH 


S the commonest criticism of 
Ireland abroad is that it is a 
priest-ridden country, our 
numbers are worth examining. 
There are a little more than 5,000 
riests, diocesan and regular, in the 
epublic; I reckon 3,600 secular 
to 1,400 religious. They cater for 
a Catholic population of 2,750,000; 
that is, one priest to every 550 
Catholics. Or, since the Church, 
like the G.A.A. and the Rugby 
Union, ignores the Border, one to 
every 600 of the whole Catholic 
population. 

Roughly speaking we have 5,000 
priests for 3,000,000 Catholics; but 
in France there are 49,000 priests 
or nearly ten times as many as in 
Ireland. Few will maintain that 
there are ten times as many 
Catholics in France. Few will say 
that France is priest-ridden; ever 
since Doncoeur’s book, La crise 
du sacerdoce, in 1932, the shortage 
of priests in France has been con- 
stantly lamented. 

It should be noted also that the 
diocesan clergy in Ireland number 
fewer than 4,000; which means 
one priest directly ministering to 
every 900 Catholics. There are 
61,000 priests in Italy, 30,000 in 


Spain, 40,000 in Germany, 15,000 
in Belgium. 

Given the fact that the whole 
Catholic population of Ireland is 
practising, that the number of 
priests per head of the total popu- 
lation is much the same as in 
France, Italy and Belgium, where 
the whole population is by no 
means Catholic, Ireland is hardly a 
priest-ridden country by normal 
standards. 

The statistics for England and 
Wales are worth recalling: dio- 
cesan 4,453, regular 2,588, total in 
1956, 7,041, catering for an esti- 
mated Catholic population of 
3,200,000. There are as many 
Catholics in England and Wales as 
in Ireland, but they have nearly 
2,000 more priests to look after 
them. Yet it is generally agreed 
that there are not nearly enough 
priests in England to cater effec- 
tively for the Catholics, 

Statistics are, of course, tricky 
guides, but like examination 
results, they are all we have to go 
on; and statistically, the last 
people to reproach us with being 
priest-ridden should be our separa- 
ted brethren. 

There are no more than 170,000 


Condensed from The Furrow 
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non-Catholics in the Republic. 
But the Protestant Episcopalians 
have 640 cle for a flock of 
120,000, that is, one minister to 
every 180 Church of Ireland ad- 
herents. The total number of 
non-Catholic ministers is nearly 
850, making one pastor for every 
200 non-Catholics, or nearly three 
Protestant clergymen to every one 
Catholic priest, in respect of the 
total flock in each case. 

In the last thirty years, nearly 
400,000 Irish have migrated to 
England, 200,000 in the last five 
years. They are largely left to their 
own devices, and not properly 
absorbed into the parish life of the 
English towns. 

Allowing the absolute need of 
one priest to a thousand, it has 
been suggested that 600 priests 
should have followed the emi- 


grants, and in the last five years 
forty priests per annum should 
have gone—over and above the 


usual supply of priests from 
Ireland to English dioceses. There 
are, of course, grave practical diffi- 
culties. But since Spain, with only 
one priest to every 950, is sending 
perhaps 250 a year to Latin 
America, the challenge is there, 
and laymen have said that the Irish 

iests are mot meeting that 
challenge. 


The second general source of 
uneasiness is that too many priests 
of Ireland are too well al con. 
pared to the bulk of their country- 
men: that priests press too hard 
on the ~— for money, endless 
collections for building and reno- 
vating churches, for schools, for 
diocesan and religious seminaries, 


for Peter’s Pence, for foreign mis- 
sions and so on. We have to face 
the question: does the Church 
with all its works and pomps cost 
the people too much? 

The average household expendi- 
ture in the Republic, when the 
household budget inquiry was 
made in 1952, was nearly {11 per 
week: Central Statistics Office 
pointed out that this sum seems 
unduly high, until it is noted that 
most households contain more than 
ono wage-earner. Of this average 
sum of 216 shillings per week, left 
over, for church contributions and 
charities, is exactly 2.19 shillings 
per week, as returned by Central 
Statistics. That is, out -of an 
average household expenditure of 
nearly {11 per week, 2/2} is devo- 
ted to church and charity. And 
since the experts allow for what 
they call the halo effect, whereby 
the figures returned for “ dis- 
creditable ” expenditure like drink 
and tobacco are lower than the 
reality, and the figures returned 
for “ creditable ” expenditure are 
higher than the reality, we can be 
absolutely sure that not more than 
2/2 out of every 220 shillings went 
to religious purposes, that is, 
almost exactly one per cent. or 
less than 24d. in every pound 
spent. 

Allowing half of the total given 
to church and charities to the 
priest personally, we find that the 
poorest families, who spend nearly 
£6 a week, give 3d. a week per 
family to the priest; families 
spending {9 a week give 73d., 
families s g £12 a week give 
1/-, families pualinn £17 give 
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THE more general grief—that we priests are betraying the people 
by not being more intellectual, | do not take too seriously. 
Most intellectuals are specialists, and therefore one-sided. Being in 
the game myself, | distrust them, and remember with masochistic 
pleasure a sentence in “ Time” magazine: “ The difference between 
an intellectual and an ostrich is that the ostrich cannot make its 
own sand.” Religion came by revelation, partly because it is mystery, 
and partly because most of mankind have neither time, taste nor 
ability for speculation. And, historically speaking, according to 
authorities as diverse as Arnold Toynbee, the psychiatrist C. G. 
Jung and Christopher Dawson, it is “the much-derided silent folk 
of the land, those who are :east infected with academic prejudice, 
who are the true source of spiritual vitality ”. 
There is more hope for the Church in the faith and mystique of 
the simple Irish people and priest, than in all their dialectic. At 
least it has worked better so far; but of course things are moving 


fast. 


—Rev. Kevin Smyth. 
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2/6. So that while we still live to 
some extent on the pennies of the 
poor, who are proud and happy to 
support the Church and its 


missions, no grievous burden ts 
laid on them, collectively or indi- 
vidually. These records cover 148 


towns and villages, including 
Dublin, and embody the best 
modern statistical research. They 
have not been questioned. 

Theoretically, anti-clericalism ‘is 
an objection to the undue in- 
fluence of priests outside the 
sphere of their religious duties, 
especially in politics. Theoretically, 
anti-clericalism is a fine thing, 
just as anti-bureaucracy is good 
and anti-militarism is good. Be- 
cause all power, especially absolute 
power, tends not only to corrupt 
but tends to be aggressive and ex- 
pansive, always trying to claim as 
its own the no-man’s-land that 
borders its rightful sphere of in- 
fluence. 

There are spheres in which the 
priest is all-powerful, those namely 
which have to do with Christ’s 


way to heaven. But there are the 
famous mixed spheres, where 
morals impinge on economics and 
politics. And there the priest is 
sometimes quick and arrogant in 
claiming absolute and certain juris- 
diction where he should be very 
slow, reluctant and cautious. When 
priests are over-aggressive, the 
Irish layman in fact obeys, or has 
done so on the whole hitherto. But 
if we cry “ wolf, wolf” too often, 
he may turn a deaf ear in the end 
when the gravest issues may be at 
stake, 

The charge that the Church has 
always stood in the way of social 
progress, either by the disintegrat- 
ing influence of its other-world 
inertia or by positive reactionary 
and capitalist affinities, we find in 
the well-meaning writings of such 
conservative Protestants as Sir 
Horace Plunkett; see his Ireland in 
the New Century (1904), where he 
criticises extravagant church- 
building among people who need 
factories and co-operatives; or in 
James Connolly’s Labour in Irish 
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History, or in Michael J. F. 
McCarthy’s series of tirades; you 
will hear it on the lips of many 
progressives today. Good Catholics 
say: “We'll build a church. But 
why a basilica?” 

In response, we point to all the 
schools of social study set up in 
recent years; they answer that we 
are trying to jump on the band- 
wagon, now that we see the age of 
the worker has come to stay. 

The Church moves with the 
speed of a glacier, and it is quite 
true that its social and moral doc- 
trines—which may be patient of 
development as much as d 
can only clarify and harden slowly, 
in a world fermenting with rapid 
changes of astonishing extent. We 
are, therefore, right in being 
cautious, and not hailing nationali- 
sation, for instance, as the panacea 
for every ill. Where we may have 

iven offence is perhaps in declar- 

ing and ing as “Catholic 
social doctrine”—to which the 
Church was supposed to be as 
much committed as to the decrees 
of Trent—certain propositions, or 
particular applications of proposi- 
tions, which may have no more 
behind them than tentative Papal 
suggestions or infant schools of 
Catholic sociology. 

Of course, in this matter of 
social justice, we are up against it. 
If we preach the just wage, the 


“ 


me a ghost story, Mrs 
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employers denounce us for not in- 
sisting on an honest day’s work 
from the employee. If we urge the 
working-man to be punctual and 
industrious, to abhor petty thefts 
and waste of time, we are told that 
we were always on the side of the 
capitalist exploiters of labour. But 
we may ask ourselves was there 
perhaps on our side a tendency to 
stress the rights of capital? First 
because we ourselves are employers 
of labour, rather than employees; 
and our friends will be more often 
among the contractors than among 
the builder’s labourers. Secondly, 
because most of us are connected 
by family and upbringing with the 
professional, landlord, shop-keep- 
ing or strong farmer class, and may 
unconsciously feel threatened when 
these classes are attacked. This 
may have, in the past at least, re- 
tarded our efforts at social im- 
provements, and have made some 
priests too quick to denounce all 
change as the herald of anarchy 
and chaos. 

Do we over-emphasise the sixth 
commandment? Maybe, but both 
Voltaire and Newman saw in chas- 
tity a hall-mark of the Catholic 
Church. Maybe we frighten some 
girls so much off company-keeping 
that they miss the chance of court- 
ship and marriage. I hope that is 
rare, The marriage rate of non- 
Catholics is still later and lower! 


. Malone.” 


“But what makes you think I know any, Johnnie?” 
“Well, mammy says you give her the creeps.” 


EEP smiling. It makes everyone wonder what you’ve been 
up to.—E.K. 





They’re selling Ellis Island 


It’s No Longer 


America’s Doormat 


Millions of Irish passed 
through it on their way 
to American citizenship 


PATRICK O’DONOVAN 


LLIS ISLAND is a monument 
| he America’s confident years, 

when the horizon held 
nothing but promise, and the 
chance of becoming an American 
attracted ordinary people as a 
peerage does the ambitious 
British. 

Ellis Island is nicely squared 
with white stone, only a foot or so 
above the water, quite flat and en- 
crusted with buildings. It lies like 
a raft just a mile from the tip of 
Manhattan Island. It covers only 
twenty-seven acres. 

It was America’s main immi- 
grant processing plant for sixty 
years, and at least 15,000,000 
aliens—the number is uncertain— 
passed through it on their way to 
American citizenship. There was a 
time when the place had a house- 
hold fame among the from 
Narvik to Cork, from Naples to 
Piraeus. 

Before the Revolution, the 
island held a small pest-house. Its 
shores were also used for clam 
bakes and fishing parties by 
wealthy colonials. Pirates were oc- 
casionally hanged on it. By 1778 
it had been bought by a store- 


keeper and was known as Mr. 
Ellis’s Island. It was acquired of 
Mr. Ellis’s heir by New York 
State and by 1800 was part of the 
defence of New York Harbour 
and in the possession of the 
Federal Government. 

Opposition to free immigration 
into America is of old standing. 
Even Jefferson feared an influx of 
European peasants because they 
had servile minds. There was reli- 
gious opposition to the flood of 
Irish Catholics before the Civil 
War. There was opposition from 
the trade unions. 

In 1884 the Chinese were totally 
excluded and from then on the 
barriers were gradually raised. By 
1890 the new arrivals were being 
checked at the rate of 1,200 a day 
in the shell of an old fort on the 
tip of Manhattan. It was inade- 
quate to deal with the crush of 
atrivals, and so the immigration 
centre was moved to Ellis Island. 

The place was busiest before 
the First World War. Then they 
were coming in at the rate of 2,000 
a day, and the island w-s regarded 
as an ordeal which the immigrants 
had first to survive. 


Condensed from The Observer 
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They were sent back if they 
were unfit or likely to become a 
public charge. Then there were 
literacy tests, and later political 
tests. In its earlier years the immi- 
grants were fleeced by money- 
changers and bullied by atten- 
dants. They were fed on bread and 
prunes. It was chaotic and cruel 
and a continual source of scandal. 

After the First World War the 
flood lessened but the suspicions 
increased. By 1925 there were only 
a few hundred a day. And soon 
there were more leaving than 
coming. Even if you became a 
citizen you could be deported— 
if you were born an alien—for 
political reasons, for disclosure of a 
criminal past, and for “ moral tur- 
pitude.” 

The same provisions applied to 
visitors, and Ellis Island had its 
lists of muddled anarchists, of 
European nobility, of South Amer- 
ican ex-dictators, of confidence 
men and refugees who tried and 
failed to make America. It became 
something like a prison, and it 
ended as much the exit as the gate- 
way to the U.S.A. Ellis Island 
became a favourite enemy of the 


That Sinking Feeling 


ELLED an Irishman to a Scot who had fallen in the river: 
“Don’t you know there’s a £5 fine for swimming there?” 
“I won’t pay it,” cried Sandy as he threw up his hands 
and sank. 


foreign and a godsend to the 
American Press. 

Changing ways of handling aliens 
and a diminution in the flow made 
Ellis Island unnecessary. It was 
closed in 1954. In 1956 it was put 
up for sale. It was estimated as 
being worth $6,000,000. The 
property required $1,000,000 to 
convert its electricity from D.C. to 
A.C., $1,000,000 for a new ferry, 
and $800,000 for restoration. The 
President stopped the sale. 

For a year the Government and 
the administrations of New York 
and New Jersey competed vaguely 
for its custody. They thought of 
making it an ethnic and immigra- 
tion museum, a home for the aged, 
or a home for juvenile delinquents, 
or for drug addicts, or advanced 
alcoholics. They thought of making 
it a centre for the theatre and the 
arts. It is again for sale. 

And now it is empty. Grass 
grows in the cracks in its pavings. 
The ferry is immobile at its quay. 
The huge dining-halls are littered 
with fallen paint. A few dingy 
beds remain in its dormitories. 
Hundreds of rooms without furni- 
ture. 


F4Rm: What a city-man dreams of at 5 p.m.—never at § a.m. 





Why drive yourself dead-tired ? 


My Advice about 
Driving Fatigue 


DR. ROBERT 


7 IZ a tiring business, this driv- 
ing a car”: how often one 
hears that said! But every 

source of fatigue can be recog- 

nised—and if it can be recognised, 
it can be diminished. 

It is obvious that, apart from 
the factor of being cramped, a 
small car is more tiring to drive 
than a larger one, simply because 
one has to work harder to make the 
car do its job. More important 
than the size of the car, however, 
is the question of speed: the least 
tiring way to drive any car is 
within the limits of its cruising 
speed. Dawdling, or driving faster 
than you should, will make you 
tire more quickly. 

It is worth while to go to a great 
deal of trouble to ensure a com- 
fortable driving position: have the 
seat altered to suit you, if need be, 
and make sure that it supports the 
whole of your back. There is 
nothing worse than having to lean 
forward or having to keep a watch 
on your knee to see that it is out 
of the way of the gear lever. 

Allied to the question of posi- 
tion is that of cothing avoid tight 
belts (which immediately become 
tighter if you sit bent, as you must 

Condensed from 


“Il can never see the 
point of wearing a hat in 
a car.” And there is the 
question of position . .. 


CROMARTY 


do when driving), and see that your 
feet are kept at the right tempera- 
ture: personally, I wear fur-lined 
boots for long journeys in winter, 
sandals in summer. I can never see 
the point of wearing a hat in a car. 

Ventilation is obviously impor- 
tant: the average car is a stuffy 
draught-trap, but in my view it is 
better nevertheless to have two 
windows on opposite sides slightly 
open, rather than one window 
widely open. 

There is nothing that will make 
you more tired than the inhalation 
of carbon monoxide fumes, and 
this is not at all uncommon from 
small leaks in exhaust pipes, 
coupled with gaps in the floor 
boards. Petrol fumes, too, are a 
source of headache and sickness. 

A common cause of fatigue is 
noise, especially when several 
noises compete with one another: 
rattles should be attended to, and 
the noise of rushing air avoided. 
Anxiety can make you tired, so see 
that your brakes, your tyres and so 
on do not give you cause to worry. 
A car in which everything is in 
working order is a joy to drive, 
whilst few things can be more 
annoying—and therefore more 


the Irish Rosary 





Nightmare 


sat bolt upright, the knuckles of her hands showing white 

as she gripped the object before her as if in support. As 

the noise increased she felt that everything about her was 

moving and—as if from a great distance—she heard the relent- 

less voice issuing orders which her numbed brain struggled 
desperately to transform into actions. 

Too late she tried to remember all that she had been told 
previously, but as the speed of movements increased her mind 
went blank and she stared panic stricken into space. A con- 
vulsive movement of her foot resulted in the noise reaching a 
cracking crescendo and at the same time she was subjected 
to a continuous shuddering shaking, and she heard herself 
shouting for the torture to stop. 

As the movement ceased she slumped backwards, white- 
faced and trembling, her stomach, which had seemed to lcop- 
the-loop, slowly settling back to its accustomed place. 

From the corner of her eye she saw a hand reach forward 


and suddenly the noise ceased and all was quict. . 
My wife’s first driving lesson was over! 


—K. W. J. 
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fatiguing—than indicators or 
wipers which do not work. 

It is naturally more tiring to 
drive in the dark, though the 
absence of traffic may partially 
compensate for this. The worst 
time of all is the half-light, which 
should be the signal to go a good 
ten miles an hour slower. Driving 
in traffic is tiring, but not as pro- 
ductive of fatigue as worrying 
about being late: it is just as well 
to resign oneself to there being a 
good deal of traffic almost every- 
where these days, and to allow a 
little extra time on this account. 

The anxiety caused by wet roads 
will tire you—it should also slow 
you down—and so will fog, but a 
purely personal viewpoint is that 
the worst of all external conditions 
is ice, or the threat of ice, on the 
road, In fog, you can at least see 


it and stop, but ice is unpredict- 
able. 

As for the driver himself, the 
main thing is not to be tired when 
you start. I am not one of those 
who like to begin a long journey 
at five in the morning, but it is up 
to each driver to suit himself in 
these matters: some people are at 
their best when they first get up, 
others take time, as it were, to run 
themselves in. It is wise to stop 
before you are tired: a halt every 
two hours or so on a journey will 
refresh you. 

As regards eating, avoid large 
quantities of bread and pies and 
so on. “A little and often” is a 
good motto, and let it be as tasty as 
possible. Drink plenty of fluids, 
but avoid alcohol. (I admit that 
there is nothing more thirst- 
quenching than a long shandy.) 
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You can avoid fatigue on a 
long journey by preparing yourself 
and your car in advance: fill up 
with petrol the night before, study 
your route, arrange your maps in 
the right order. 

Do not try to break records. 
What is half an hour either way, 
in any case? And what does it 
really matter if you are stuck be- 
hind a lorry-driver for three miles? 
—study his driving technique, and 
your time will have been put to 
good use. 

If I were to try to compress the 
essence of good driving—and 
therefore of the absence of fatigue 
—into one word, I would choose 
“ smoothness ”. Even to be a pas- 


Howdy from Texas 


senger with one of those jerky, fits- 
and-starts drivers is exhausting. 
The car should, to my way of 
thinking, glide along smoothly and 
soundlessly. I make it a point of 
honour to use my brakes as little 
as possible, my horn hardly ever 
and my gears (I know this is con- 
troversial) not more than I can 
help. 

When you get home, remember 
that you have been using up 
energy. Sit with your feet up, have 
a drink, wait a little before you tax 
your digestion with too muca food. 
Do not drive long distances to 
keep an important appointment 
the moment you get there—you 
will be too tired to think straight. 


A FRIEND of ours, Mr. Pat Brogan, counsellor-at-law, who 

enjoys an extensive practice in Oklahoma, sends us a card 
from Texas with the comment: “This funny card is typical 
of the mental attitude of most Texans.” The text of the pub- 
licity material is worth quoting in full: — 

“Howdy from Texas, the biggest, the best, the hottest, 
coldest, wildest, ruggedest hunk of land on the face of the 
earth. Texas is a colossal assortment of mountains, deserts, 
green pastures, ranches and rivers scattered at random over 
260,000 fabulous square miles. Ir has pink grapefruit, red 
sunsets and blankets of bluebonnets. It has tall men, tall tales, 
longhorn steers and pretty gals. It has enough natural gas 
under it to float it away and enough dough, dogies and der- 
ricks on it to hold it down, All in all you can shut my mouth 
and call me ‘Tex’ if this isn’t the darnedest place I ever 
saw.” 

—Meath Chronicle. 


PINSTER: “Oh, Lord, I ask nothing for myself; but will you 
please send dear mother a son-in-law?” 





The lake isle of Gougane Barra has been a 
hermit’s retreat since the 6th century 


Here You'll Find the Peace 
of the Unborn 


MICHEAL 6 HAODHA 


LE is easier in West Cork than in 
other. parts to pass close by 

lovely places and yet—despite 
the good sign-posting—miss them, 
simply because they are a mile or 
two off the main road. 

This is particularly true of 
Gougane Barra which, as the locals 
say, has “a road into it and no 
road out of it”—as good a defini- 
tion as any of a cul-de-sac. It’s 
often a case of “ off the road, off 
the map” for the many travellers 
from Cork to Glengarriff who 
never turn sharply right beyond 
Ballingeary to sample the magic of 
Gougane. 

To those who by-pass it or who 
have never come that way, it is 
likely that Gougane Barra only 
brings to mind the lines by 
Callanan from our school books : — 


There is a green island in lone 
Gougane Barra 

Where Allua of songs rushes 
forth like an arrow, 

In deep valleyed Desmond a 
thousand wild fountains 

Come down to that lake from 
their home in the mountains. 


The poem captures the rugged 
grandeur of this remote valley, but 
it misses the holy quiet of the 
island of St. Finbarr, which is a 
place of pilgrimage as_ time- 
honoured as Lough Derg or 
Croagh Patrick. 

The pilgrim’s path to Gougane, 
in the old days, was through the 
nearby Pass of Keimaneigh, which 
links Bantry and Glengarriff with 
Macroom. A great hill seems to 
have been riven from summit to 
base, by some eruption of nature, 
to provide first a bridle-path and 
later a road through the mile-long 
Pass of the Deer’s Leap— 


—Awful Keimaneigh 
Where the severed rocks resemble 
fragments of a frozen sea 

And the wild deer fly. 


St. Finbarr, the first Bishop of 
Cork and Patron of the Island of 
Barra in the Hebrides, retired here 
in the sixth century for prayer and 
meditation, giving his name to the 
lake and the island—*“ Barra’s 
Lone Retreat”. 

A long line of hermits succeeded 
the saint at Gougane. The iast of 
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SOME MINSTREL WILL COME 


bee is a stone cross on the island in memory of J. J. Callanan, 

Cork author of the well-known fines on Gougane Barra, 
beh. » a buried in Lisbon in 1829 at the age of thirty-four. (This 
poem is described in the American “ Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture” as “the most perfect perhaps of all Irish minor poems in 
the melody of its rhythm, the flow of its language and the weird 
force of its expressions”. it is particularly fitting that Callanan 
should be remembered here, in view of the sad irony of the last 


verse : 


“4 too shall be gone—but my name shall be spoken 
When Erin awakes and her fetters are broken; 
Some minstrel will come, in the summer eve’s gleaming, 
When Freedom's young light on his spirit is beaming, 
And bend o'er my — with a tear of emotion, 


Where calm Avon 


uee seeks the kisses of ocean, 


Or plant a wild wreath from the banks of that river 
O’er the heart and the harp, that are sleeping for ever.” 


Micheal O hAodha. 
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these was a Father Denis 
O’Mahoney who lived here at the 
end of the seventeenth century and 
whose grave is on the lake shore. 
The rectangular enclosure or 


cloister with its eight tiny arched 
cells—each with a flagstone that 
probably served as table, bed and 
altar—is all that remains of the 


buildings of that time. In the 
centre of the-enclosure a wooden 
cross on a mound is said to mark 
the site of St. Finbarr’s church. A 
set of Stations of the Cross have 
been erected to comply with the 
traditional “ rounds” done by pil- 
grims who visit the shrine. 

On the east side of the island 
is 2 modern Oratory, which blends 
excellently with its ancient sur- 
roundings. It was built, over fifty 
years ago, by an American who 
had promised his dying father that 
he would build a church in honour 
of St. Finbarr in this place from 
which the father had emigrated in 
the years after the Famine. The 
roof is of stone to withstand the 


winter weather. The walls are of 
an unusually green mountain stone 
dressed with limestone. The 
marble altar and the brasses are in 
Hiberno-Byzantine style, while the 
stained glass commemorates such 
local saints as Gobnait of Bally- 
vourney, Fachtna of Ross, Eltain 
of Kinsale, and Colman of Cloyne. 

The little island, delicately 
shaded by ash, holly and rhodo- 
dendron, is at the eastern end of 
the mile-long narrow lake, sur- 
rounded by bare, precipitous 
mountains—“ like a woman-in a 
warrior’s arms”. At the western 
end of the lake, where the River 
Lee rises, Valley Desmond, planted 
with spruce, firs, beech and larch, 
looks like a great green-carpeted 
amphitheatre. Tinkling, gurgling 
sounds of water are everywhere, 
even in the driest weather. But 
after a heavy fall of rain, the great 
circular wall of mountain flashes 
like silver, as streams burst forth 
from a thousand crevices. 

There are some who find Valley 
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Desmond and Gougane Barra 
oppressive in their loneliness, like 
Glendaloch which they resemble. 
But the silence of the valley is 
sometimes broken at night by good 
talk and lively yarns in the two 
good hotels kept by the Cronin 
brothers. For there is a tradition 
of story-telling in this area, which 
derives from the Gaelic past and 
the Irish-speaking districts which 
surround it. In the little graveyard 
by the lakeshore, seanachie Padraig 
© Buachalla, The Tailor, lies 
beneath the joyous epitaph: — 


A star danced and under it he was 
born. 


Only a Trial Run 


Nearby, in Ballyvourney, the 
annual Court of Poetry, which is 
held by the local Gaelic poets, is 
probably the last oral remains of 
mediaeval tradition in Western 
Europe. 


Robert Gibbings, the artist and 
world traveller, got near to the 
heart of Gougane’s mystery when 
he wrote: 


“T’ve never heard a cross 
word in that Green VYailcy 
Desmond, I’ve never heard a 
child cry. In that womb among 
the hills there is the peace of 
the unborn.” 


County WickLow farmer had a large flock of sheep scat- 

tered about his mountainy farm. When his sheep-dog died, 

he advertised for a trained dog to replace him. A few days later 
a young man came into the yard to him. 

“Are you the farmer that wants help to gather sheep?” he 


asked. 


“Yes,” answered the farmer, “ but it’s a sheep-dog I want, 
and a good one, too. You wouldn’t be any use to me.” 


“ Give me a trial, anyway.” 


“ All right. Go up the hill, gather the 530 out there, and 
drive them down to the paddock,” instructed the farmer, 
with the resigned air of one who had nothing to lose. 

Up the young man went, and in a very short time he drove 
the sheep down into the paddock. The count was right, but 
in the midst of the sheep a large hare was jumping about. 

“You succeeded,” said the farmer. 

“TI did,” said the young man. “ But tell me, what kind of a 
sheep is that small brown lad in the middle?” 

“ That’s not a sheep—it’s a hare.” 

“Well, that little divil gave me more trouble than all of 


them put together.” 


—Our Boys. 


]F you’ve money to burn, someone is always willing to lend 
you a match. 
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The bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln 
outside the door played a part in this 
interview. 





“Goodbye” 
said 
Mr de Valera 


CALLED ON EAMON DE. VALERA 

during his second term of office, 
in the capacity of Taoiseach, at 
Government Buildings; by now the 
one-time political pariah had at- 
tained the rank of Chairman of the 
League of Nations. 

When I, nervous, was ushered 
into his presence by the secretary, 
the tall, ungainly figure that rose 
with embarrassed courtesy reminded 
me irresistibly of Abraham Lincoln. 
I did not sit opposite to him at his 
desk: he indicated a chair directly 
beside him. 

I was listened to in an impersonal 
and detached silence; indeed, at 
moments I could have been per- 
suaded that I was at Confession, 
some vague ecclesiastical aura or 
nimbus seeming to have settled over 
the Taoiseach’s head. 

When I had stated my case, he 
made little comment; rather, to my 
disappointment, he touched upon 
his sight, giving me an interesting 
first-hand account of the onset. He 
rose; the apparently negative inter- 
view was over. 

Outside the room there was a 
small but impressive statue of 
Abraham Lincoln—of all people in 


the world! I felt encouraged, after 
all, and, indicating the bronze 
figure, I quoted Lincoln’s dictum 
that the regeneration of any nation 
must begin in the individual citi- 
zen’s heart. 

“That,” commented de Valera, 
“is perfectly true,” adding, as a 
personal postscript: “I make no 
promises in the matter you allude 
to: good-bye.” 

—Dr. Joun H. PoLtock in the 
Journal of the Irish Medi- 
cal Association. 


Echo of foyce 

‘THERE IS A MEASURE Ol’ EVIDENCE 
to prove that your Dubliner 

(whatever about your Corkonian) 

stays where his roots are. 

Take, for instance, a recent golden 
wedding celebration. Both the prin- 
cipals can claim that their families 
have held tenaciously to the banks 
of Anna Livia Plurabelle for more 
than 150 years. 

The evergreens concerned are 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy J. Begley. They 
were married on March 23rd, 1908, 
in Donnybrook, and for the last 
forty-seven years they have lived in 
the same house in Tritonville Road, 
Sandymount, 

Percy is almost certainly the only 
surviving hereditary Freeman of 
the City of Dublin. The honour 
was awarded to one of his fore- 
bears somewhere around 1790. The 
present wearer carries it lightly, but 
with fitting pride. 

Mrs. Begley (née Alicia Keogh) 
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comes of a family immortalised in 
that Dubliners’ Debrett, Joyce’s 
Ulysses, where Plasto’s hat shop, 
owned by a maternal uncle of hers, 
is mentioned. Mrs. Begley has other 
Ulyssean connections. She was a 
noted contralto in her day and was 
awarded a gold medal at the Dublin 
Feis Ceoil in the same year as a 
relatively unknown country tenor 
called John McCormack won the 
Plunkett Greene Cup. 

Mrs. Begley sang the contralto 
part in the “ Messiah” with J. C. 
Doyle (also of Ulysses fame) and 
Madame Borel, and she was a noted 
concert artist in the old Theatre 
Royal and the old Tivoli. She comes 
of a long-lived family, north-siders 
from Clontarf, and cherishes a 
photograph taken at the golden 
wedding of her parents. 

—QuIDNnunNc in the Irish Times. 


First Capture: Eisenhower 
AMOUS MEN AND WOMEN, KINGS 
‘and queens, presidents, politi- 

cians, film stars, painters, sculptors, 


writers, sports personalities—they 
all have written to thirty-year-old 
van driver Tom Scullion, in the 
picturesque Co. Antrim village of 
Broughshane. 

Tom has been collecting auto- 
graphs for fourteen years. He has 
now at least 16,000—a collection 
that has been taken up everywhere 
between the North and South Poles. 

Eisenhower was Tom's first “ cap- 
ture”. Tom wrote to him for his 
autograph—he was then General 
Eisenhower in London—and back 
on the dotted line came the famous 
signature by return of post. 

Whenever, after that, a famous 


mame cropped up in the newspaper 
headlines of the world, Tom 
reached for his pen. 

—Irish Press. 


Friend of a Millionaire 
HATS IT LIKE TO KNOW A 
millionaire so well that you can 

call him by his Christian name? 

One man who can provide the 
answer is Bob Irwin, of Sandholes, 
Cookstown, Co. Tyrone. For Bob 
—formerly a gardener at Tullylagan 
Estate, owned by Mr. T. McGregor 
Greer —is a life-long friend of Mr. 
Harry Ferguson, the motor indus- 
trial magnate. And while on a 
recent visit to Sandholes, Mr. Fer- 
guson presented Bob with a beau- 
tiful television set. 

Says Bob: “Ever since I met 
Mr. Ferguson fifty years ago at 
Tullylagan I have called him Harry. 
At that time he was just a young 
enthusiastic mechanic, and although 
he is now a millionaire he has not 
changed any.” 

Bob jokingly remarks that it was 
not the first time he told Mr. 
McGregor Greer to chase Mr. Fer- 
guson and his mechanics from 
about Tullylagan when he saw the 
condition they had left some of the 
fields in after trying out new trac- 
tor models. 

—Mid-Ulster Mail. 


Victor’s Pewter 
1cTOR McCLAGLEN, SEVENTY-TWO, 
and still playing the sort of 
tough réles that made him famous, 
is a collector. He has collected ad- 


ventures, he has collected some of 
the best parts in films—and he 
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collects old 
utensils. 

In England to film another tough 
film, Sea Fury, Victor spends much 
of his spare time collecting. In 
Sea Fury he plays the weather- 
beaten skipper of a Spanish-based 
salvage tug that brings in wrecked 
ships for prize-money. He plays 
opposite tough Stanley Baker and 
lovely Italian actress Luciana 
Paluzzi. 

“Victor has a huge collection of 
pewter, and I should think one of 
the largest collections of cooking 
utensils in the world,” says Mrs. 
McLaglen. 

Spits, roasters, charcoal cookers, 
misers, stirring spoons, fryers, 
grills are all in the McLaglen col- 
lection. 


pewter and cooking 


1 —Gong Beats. 


Love, Poverty—Re-union 


MILLIONAIRE GREETING-CARD MANU- 
facturer, Thomas Doran, of New 
York, is to marry former sweet- 
heart, Mrs. Margaret Johnston, of 
Killyman Road, Dungannon, Co. 
Tyrone, to give ahappy ending toa 
fairytale-like story of love, poverty, 
separation, wealth and re-union. 

It all began when, as children, 
they both attended the Castlecaul- 
field Sunday School together. Tom 
emigrated at the age of seventeen 
to New York, where he sold greet- 
ing-cards from door to door, drove 
a lorry for a greeting-card factory, 
then founded his own business. 

When he became a millionaire he 
did not forget the girl of his 
dreams. A visit to Ireland in 1931 
found her the widowed mother of 
two grown-up children. 
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A yearly visit followed, and a 
few months ago Tom arrived at 
Mrs. Johnston’s shop at Dungan- 
non to slip a large solitaire ring on 
Margaret’s finger and to plan their 
wedding in early summer. 

—Irish Press. 


New Fashion Trend 

F YOU HAVE EVER YEARNED TO OWN 

a “collar of gold” like the 
famous Malachy, it is not beyond 
the range of possibility. For Lunia 
Ryan, an expert in the art of hand- 
beaten jewellery, can provide you 
with a replica at a fraction of the 
cost of the real article. 

Lunia, dark-haired, petite and 
with dark expressive eyes and an 
endearingly wide smile, has been 
making exotic jewellery in copper 
for the past three years. “I am 
really a dress designer turned 
jeweller,” she laughed. “I was 
asked to design a dress for a col- 
lege play, Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
and when I went to the museum 
and saw the jewellery there I made 
some myself to go with the cos- 
tume, and that is how I went into 
business.” 

Lunia has come a long way since 
that first attempt. She designed 
special costume jewellery for Sybil 
Connolly and it proved a sensa- 
tiom. She does a thriving export 
business with a big London store, 
and Dior boutique in Dublin also 
stocks her work. Now she is taking 
a collection of jewellery to exhibit 
in Paris. : 

She is concentrating on Irish 
semi-precious stones—Irish river 
pearls, lapis lazuli, Kerry diamonds, 
malachite, pink Irish quartz, ame- 
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thysts, marble, all beautifully and 
intricately worked into copper and 
either silver-plated, gold-washed, 
lacquered or bronzed. 

Her Dublin studio-cum-shop is 
a gay little place with bamboo fit- 
ments, climbing plants and con- 
temporary-looking statuary inter- 
mingled with Irish wicker-work. 

—Model Housekeeping. 


The Songs of Edith 

T WAS A GRATEFUL JEW WHO WROTE 

The Song of Bernadette, and in 
Dublin a Jewess is in the forefront 
of the charitable organisations 
founded to raise funds to send 
invalids to Lourdes. She is Edith 
Mirrelson, of a well-known Dublin 
family. Edith is doing something 
really unique. She is sending her 
invalids to Lourdes “on Wings of 
Song ”’. 

A professional singer with a rich 
soprano voice, most of her time is 
given to the work she has taken to 
her heart. And she has a heart as 
big as a house, a personality full of 
warmth and charm, with an ardent 
sympathy for the helpless. 

Her sympathies were first engaged 
three years ago when she sat at the 
hospital bedside of a paralysed boy 
who longed to go to Lourdes, but 
was penniless. Edith’s heart was 
stirred. The result was a whipped- 
up concert. 

The hall was packed. Edith sang 
as she had never sung before. She 


sang not only the paralysed boy, 
but two friends of his to Lourdes. 
Now the Queensway Players, as 
they call their company, sing at 
halls, theatres and hospitals, can 
count thirty full shows for the fund 
and sixteen happy invalids going 
this year. 
—The Universe. 


Waiting for Samo! 

WAS WAITING FOR THE MAN WHO 

wrote Godot to answer the tele- 
phone in the remote village fifty 
miles east of Paris. Then in the 
early evening the Irish voice of 
Samuel Beckett, the mystery man 
of Left Bank literature, came 
through—but not to talk about 
himself. 

“We'll have a drink together 
when you’re next in Paris off duty, 
but I can’t discuss my work,” said 
this least-known major writer. 

Seldom photographed, never in- 
terviewed, Beckett, an attractive 
cordial man with the beaky, intense 
glower of a sparrowhawk, has a 
deep revulsion against personal 
publicity. Yet at last the work of 
this fifty-two-year-old expatriate 
Dubliner, friend and secretary of 
James Joyce, is breaking through 
to a general public. 

Recently, after being excluded 
for years by threatened prosecution, 
two of his novels appeared in 
Britain: Malone Dies and Watt. 

—Daily Mail. 


T is well that there is no one without a fault, for he would 
not have a friend in the world.—Hazirrt. 


AVING BEAUTY: The girl who finished second in a beauty 
contest. 
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The weavers of Donegal have a 
world-wide reputation 


Their Tweeds 
have the Whiff 
of Turf 


ROLAND CLARK 
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HE weavers of Donegal tweed 
“Tsun work their looms by 
hand, Redeployment and such 
techniques have passed them by, 


and left them to travel their own 
quiet and satisfying way, to pro- 
duce those lovely tweeds which 
are unequalled in the textile world. 

They have brought comparative 

rosperity to many of the small 
armers who have for generations 
scratched a living out of a few 
barren acres of land. 

Many of these farmers have 
learnt weaving, and have set up on 
their own, like a friend of mine 
who lives near Ardara in a well- 
kept cottage. He has a small farm, 
and keeps a few cows to provide 
milk, and grows enough potatoes 
for his own use. 

An extension of his cow byre 
serves as a weaving shed. Here his 
hand loom is set up, and here he 

Condensed from 


produces checks and twills, plain 
tweeds and coloured  tweeds, 
which would make a present fit 
for a queen, 

His loom is a massive affair 
made very largely of wood and 
string. It would have caused no 
raised eyebrows 200 years ago. It 
is simple, and looks as though its 
construction would not be beyond 
the average home handyman. 

It was made by a carpenter in 
the town of Kilcar, cost only £47 
and was bought on hire purchase 
—a far cry from the latest Swiss 
looms with all their frills and 
fancies, which cost in the region 
of £1,000. Mv friend reckons to 
average £5 a week from his weav- 
ing, which, added to the income 
from his farm, means a reason- 
able standard of living, with his 
wife smartly dressed and his home 
brightly painted, a pleasure to see. 

The business end of his work 
used to be handled by the Govern- 
ment, but is now done by a private 
firm which calls weeklv, bringing 
him his yarn, Sometimes the warp 
yarn comes already on the beam, 
but often it has to be put on the 
beam by the home weaver. 

He has to do all his own weft 
winding. This is a process which 
would make a factory manager 
stare. The pirn is rotated at high 
speed by a Heath Robinson-like 
ees made up from an old 
bicycle wheel which drives down 
to a small pulley made from a 
cotton reel. 

The weaver guides the yarn on 
to the pirn with his finger, and a 
nice looking job he makes of it. 
He never knows from week to 
week whether he will be doing 
the Irish Times 
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plain or fancy weaving, but seems 
fully capable of tackling anything. 

The hand-loom factory in 
Ardara is well worth a visit. Here 
there are some thirty looms in a 
light and airy shed. One’s first im- 
pression on entering is of tall, clat- 
tering looms, filled with a galaxy 
of rich warm  colours—dee 
purples, dark glowing reds, 
blues and greens; living colours 
with a promise of warmth. 

There is an exciting smell of 
wool, which has not yet forgotten 
its home on the Derryveagh and 
Blue Stack mountains. There is a 
welcome in the faces of the 
weavers, who stop their looms and 
explain their work with crafts- 
men’s pride and gentle manners. 

It is an unforgettable sight to 
watch a skilled weaver producing 
some beautiful rich tweed, He 
sits at his work with his feet danc- 
ing on the levers working the four 
heddiles. His right hand is held up 
in front of him, grasping a handle, 
which he jerks rapidly, providing 
the power that shoots the shuttle 
from side to side. 

It looks so simple, but one must 
think of the energy expended in a 
day by this hand alone, in flicking 
the shuttle some 20,000 times 
across the full width of the loom. 

His left hand has two jobs. By 
a backwards and forwards move- 


Ambie-dextrous? 
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ment it works the reed, beating up 
the weft into the body of the cloth 
—a skilful job, to keep the finished 
tweed the same densitv through- 
out its full length of seventy yards. 
At the same time this hand moves 
from side to side across the bar at 
the top of the reed, selecting which 
of the three shuttles is next to be 


t used. 


Many of the weavers in this fac- 
tory are there only until they have 
learnt enough of their craft to set 
up on their own at home. These 
farmer-weavers have found a way 
of life, at the one time at variance 
with our modern ideas of progress, 
and yet so modern that they are 
rejuvenating a dying land. They 
have gone back to the old type of 
employment, when the employer 
rode round to his cottage weavers 
giving them yarn, and collecting 
the woven cloth; a system that 
started dying in the early part of 
the 19th century, when machinery 
began to get more and more com- 
plex and to require more and more 
power and capital. 

Maybe it is a good way of life. 
They work till they have done 
enough, not watching the clock, 
supervised only by their needs, 
encouraged by their wives and 
children, and producing an article 
famous and prized throughout the 
civilised world. 


“I Woutpn’T exactly call Ambie mean, but he is left-handed 
and always keeps his money in his right-hand pocket.” 


A MAN would do nothing if he waited until he could do it so 
well that no one at all would find fault with what he has 


done. 


—CARDINAL NEWMAN. 





Many capital cities acclaimed this versatile 
composer. He was born 150 years ago. 


Balfe—Master 
of Melody 


ROBERT VAUGHAN 


T mention of Michael William 
Balfe, one automatically thinks 


of The Bohemian Girl, with == 


its familiar and well-loved airs; 


I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble ™™~ 


Halls, When Other Lips, etc., and 
his miscellaneous songs such as 
Killarney,. The Arrow and the 
Song, and Come into the Garden, 
Maud, 

He wrote almost thirty operas 
and nearly twice that number of 
separate songs. So linked with his 
mame are these works, that his 
other talents and activities are 
often overlooked. Violinist, pianist, 
conductor and operatic manager, 
he was towards the close of his life 
—a gentleman farmer. 

It is as a singer, however, that 
he won fame almost as great as 
that which his operatic works and 
songs had brought him. He ap- 
peared a great deal at the Paris 
opera, where he was loudly 
applauded in the baritone title- 
réles of Mozart’s Figaro and Don 
Juan, also in many Rossini parts, 
notably The Barber of Seville and 
in Cenerentola. 

Two instances can be recorded 
of Balfe’s superb musicianship. In 


Paris he delighted the composer 
Rossini by singing to him, in pri- 
vate, the great baritone air, Largo 
Al Factotum from The Barber of 
Seville, Balfe himself playing the 
difficult piano accompaniment. 
Some years later, at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, he conducted 
Mozart’s Don fuan entirely from 
memory, a feat never undertaken 
except by the most accomplished 
musicians. 

In 1838, he sang in London in 
the first performance in English 
of Mozart’s Magic Flute. The fol- 
lowing year he undertéok a tour 
of the Irish provinces, appearing 
in, among other towns, Limerick 
at what nowadays would be termed 
a Celebrity Concert. There were 
only three artistes: Balfe, Madame 
Balfe (Lina Roser, a Hungarian 
operatic soprano whom Balfe had 
married in Italy) and Thalberg, 
the Austrian pianist and composer 
who even then (he was only 
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twenty-seven) was compared to the 
great Liszt. 

The concert was held at the 
early hour of 1.30 p.m., no doubt 
to allow the artistes to move on 
the same night by coach to some 
other town (they had come from 
Cork). The prices were: 6/- (un- 
reserved) and 10/6 (reserved), 
though there was a special guinea 
ticket which admitted “a family 
of four”. 

A “wonderful” new Collard 
& Collard piano had been speci- 
ally imported for the great event, 
according to the Limerick Re- 
porter, and was on view during 
the previous week. Thalberg 
played an operatic fantasia—a 
type of work greatly in vogue at 


that period. The Balfes sang from 
the operas, some Irish airs, and 
some by the composer himself. 


His miscellaneous songs were 
usually written between the work- 
ing periods of his many operas. 
When questioned as to why he 
didn’t give himself more leisure, 
he replied, “I must keep the pot 
boiling ”; that is said to be the 
origin of the term “ pot boiler ”. 

The fact that there is an athletic 
trophy in existence called the Balfe 
Cup is scarcely known; the origin 
of it concerns a friend of the 
writer, a Mr. William Lloyd of 
Croydon. In 1912, Lloyd ran in 
the Olympic Games in Sweden, 
and in 1913 put up a world record, 
only recently beaten for a fifty- 
mile run, and thereby won a 
couple of gold medals and a hand- 
some two-handled silver cup, which 
he put back into athletics when 
he retired. 


The athletic authorities wanted 
to name the trophy after Lloyd, 
but he would not have that. He 
told them that the monotony of 
running round the quarter-mile 
track was relieved only by his men- 
tally humming all the Balfe tunes 
he knew. He finished the run be- 
fore he finished his stock of tunes, 
and that was after six hours. Hence 
on Lloyd’s recommendation the 
trophy is officially called “ The 
Balfe Cup ”. 

It must be twenty-five years or 
more since Balfe and Wallace 
were dropped from the repertoire 
of touring opera companies but 
as late as 1951 Sir Thomas 
Beecham revived The Bohemian 
Girl, staging it at Covent Garden, 
newly produced and dressed, and 
bringing over two of the principals 
from America. 

Balfe will again come to the fore 
in the future; dissonance and the 
modern lack of melody will not 
always hold sway. Haydn advised 
young composers: “ First, above 
all things let your air be good.” 
Michael William Balfe was a King 
of Melody. Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort were both very 
partial to his music. When the 
Crown Princess married the Crown 
Prince of Prussia (afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany), the Queen 
chose The Rose of Castile at one 
theatre and La Zingara (the Italian 
version of The Bohemian Girl) at 
another, as court operas to cele- 
brate the event. 

Another opera, Les Quatre Fils 
D’Aymon, had* a great success 
in Paris and with: a year was 
sung in Budapest—this being the 
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first occasion on which a “British” 
opera was presented in Hungary. 
Balfe was certainly fortunate in 
that he had the world’s greatest 
singers to interpret his works. In 
The Bohemian Girl, Thaddeus was 
* sung by Sims Reeves, Ben Davies, 
Signor Guiglini and Signor Cam- 
panini; Arline by Piccolomini, 
Fanny Moody and Zélie De 
Lussan, and the Gypsy Queen by 
Alboni, supposed to be the greatest 
contralto of all time. Also, the 
Queen was sung by Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, notably in Dublin 
in 1858, with Piccolomini and 
Guiglini, on the occasion when 
the Italian version of La Zingara 
was presented here. 

The character of the Gypsy 
Queen was not of great import- 
ance at first, but in 1856, when 
Balfe had his benefit at Sadlers 
Wells and The Bohemian Girl was 
staged, the composer wrote ex- 
pressly for Miss Poole, who took 
the Queen’s réle, an air with words 
by Desmond Ryan entitled Love 
Smiles But To Deceive. 

The bass, too, had no air origin- 
ally to sing as “ Devilshoof ”, and 
it is believed that it was the late 
Charles Manners, manager and 
leading bass of the Moody Man- 
ners Opera Company, who intro- 
duced in the nineties the song 


& 


Drinking, which is so effective. 
“ Signor Foli” (Allan Foley from 
Cahir) and Aynsley Cook, as 
well as Manners, were famous in- 
terpreters of “ Devilshoof ”. 

No opera can ever have made 
quicker success all over the world 
than The Bohemian Girl after its 
Drury Lane premiére on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1843. New York had it 
the following year, and Vienna fol- 
lowed. In this city it was at one 
time being sung in three different 
theatres, and the Viennese pre- 
sented Balfe with a wonderful gilt 
baton inscribed with the names of 
many of his operas. 

This is to be seen in the Dublin 
National Museum, as well as the 
Decoration of the Legion of 
Honour (Diplomas and Crosses) 
given him by the Regent of Spain 
as well as by the Emperor 
Napoleon III, after the big success 
of La Bohemienne in Paris in 1869. 
As Die Ziguenerinn, too, the opera 
was sung all over Germany. 

Balfe’s name not only adorns a 
London street—near King’s Cross 
—but Pitt Street, Dublin, where 
he was born, on May 15, 1808, is 
now designated Balfe Street. 
Messrs. Lamport Holt, of Liver- 
pool, naming their steamers after 
great men of science and art, have 
one called Balfe. 


N’T part with your illusions, When they are gone you may 
still exist, but you have ceased to live. 


“Wuat's the excitement in Government Buildings today?” 
“ Oh, a civil servant has just pigeon-holed in one.” 





It was a queer sensation wondering what 
the first obstacle would look like 


Thrills and Spills with 
the Scarteens 


AILSA SMITH-MAXWELL 


T was a great thrill for me when 

I, an Englishwoman, was in- 

vited to pay a hunting visit to 
Ireland, and to experience for my- 
self a country of which I had 
heard so much. It was a country 
which, in my short experience, had 
bred the horses which had given 
me the greatest fun—and a few 
anxieties, too. 

Having arrived at Shannon Air- 
port at an inconvenient hour and 
encumbered with luggage appar- 
ently sufficient for a year’s visit, I 
was taken to Kilgobbin, in Co. 


Limerick, home of Lord and Lady 
Dunraven. It was their daughter 
who had invited me. 

On the morning of February 3rd 
we set out for the meet of the Scar- 
teen (the Black and Tans) at Elton. 
I was struck by the informality of 
the occasion. No feeling of ten- 
Sion was obvious; everyone was 
out for a jolly. My horse was 
pointed out to me—a chestnut 
gelding with the frame of a horse 
up to about 15 st., and lent to me 
by Mr. Pat Hogan, Field Master 
of these hounds. 


Condensed from The Field 
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Time seemed to be no object, 
but eventually this famous pack 
moved off with the Master and 
huntsman, Mr. “ Thady ” Ryan— 
whose family have for generations 
had these hounds—and his whip- 
per-in and kennel-huntsman, T 
O'Dwyer. In their black coats, tan 
gloves and light tan collars, they 
completed the picture. 


The first draw appeared to be 
rough land with a few gorse 
bushes. It was a queer sensation 
to wait for hounds to find and to 
wonder what the first obstacle 
would look like. Hounds were 
quickly away, and their great, 
deep, booming voices sent a strong 
shiver down my spine. 

The first obstacle came in sight. 
My horse felt highly courageous. 
I had previously been told to take 
him slowly at the banks, so, reduc- 
ing the pace to less than a trot, we 
approached the obstacle, a bank— 
not high, but with a ditch on the 
take-off side. The top came to a 
razor-edge, and much growth and 
scrub were in the way. 

I could not imagine where my 
horse could possibly put his feet, 
but, an exceptionally clever animal, 
he took off, landed just the other 
side and then “ let himself down ”’. 
It would, I think, be correct to say 
that it is necessary to adapt one’s 
seat to the prevailing situation. 

After a few more obstacles of a 
like kind, I found it easier to sit 
forward on the take-off and then 
to sit back according to the drop 
on the landing side. I hailed any- 
thing but taxi-cabs to fight 
through the growth, and saw con- 
siderably more leg than ever be- 


fore instead of the toe of my boot 
over my knee in accordance with 
the approved style. 

Another peril now hove in view: 
wire on the face of the banks. 
There was quite a chorus of 
“ ping, ping ” as the horses caught 
the wire, but it was amazing how 
most escaped uninjured. 

Here hounds swung _right- 
handed, leaving Elton on the left, 
and crossed the Elton-to-Knock- 
long road. There was a steep drop 
into this road, and I have seldom 
seen a more slippery surface. 

Hounds then ran to Kilfrush, 
home of Mr. and Mis. Pat Hogan, 
swung right-handed and recrossed 
the road over Locklong Hill, where 
the fox was marked to ground 
near Cross of a Tree. 

From  Ballyhoulihan hounds 
eventually went away pointing for 
a line of country which involved 
negotiating a three-stranded wire 
fence. The bravest of the brave— 
I was not among them—took it in 
their stride. The next bank took 
toll of five, and hats went spare in 
all directions. 

Hounds then swung _ right- 
handed over a river, whose banks 
were anything but safe, to mark 
their fox to ground near a railway. 
At this point I thought my clever 
young horse had had enough, so 
I made my way to where I thought 
the horse-boxes and cars were. 

That night I had the good for- 
tune to go to the Black and Tans 
Hunt Ball, held in an ancient 
castle up in the hills. The band 
was tireless, the company inde- 
fatigable, and night soon passed 
into day. 
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On the Wednesday, mounted by 
Mrs. Bevan, I hunted with the 
Limerick hounds, whose meet was 
at Ballysteen. 

The first draw was some gorse 
near the waters of the River Shan- 
non. A brace of foxes was afoot, 
and hounds settled for that head- 
ing for the less favourable crag 
country, where he was marked to 
ground near Ballysteen House. 

The rest of the day’s hunting 
took place in this crag country, 
whose stone walls and deep 
crevices curtailed the pace. Before 
hounds checked at Holly Park 
gates, my mount of the day 
decanted me into a river. Being no 
swimmer, I was more than relieved 
to reach the far side, but by that 
time my four-legged friend had 
escaped and gone. 

On the following day, Mr. 
Hogan very kindly mounted me 
again with the Black and Tans. 
The meet was at Kilfeakle, and ad- 
vance information—which proved 
correct-—warned of a particularly 
hairy country. 

Hounds found at Knockallynoe 
and marked their fox to ground 
near Kilshane Wood. The banks 
were somewhat higher, and a horse 
with a definite spring was needed. 

From Greenane hounds found 
and ran very fast parallel to Tip- 
perary-to-Dundrum road over a 
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line of country which included a 
post-and-rails, a small gate and 
two fly-fences. These were the 
only reasonable obstacles I had 
seen since my arrival! I thought 
at this moment how I should love 
to take this horse home. 

The next obstacle was a bank, 
practically vertical and apparently 
reaching to the sky. As we neared 
the top I felt my horse hesitate, 
but it was too late. Looking over 
the top to the other side we saw 
the biggest drop imaginable, and I 
felt it must be like going over 
Becher’s in slow motion for the 
first—and, no doubt, the last— 
time. Never before had I experi- 
enced a like sensation. 

Had I taken hold of the neck- 
strap I should have been too far 
forward, so I lay practically on 
the horse’s quarters, longing to 
hold his tail, and we dropped and 
landed in one piece from what 
proved to be a derelict house once 
built into the side of the wall. 

The way people’s lives centre 
in hunting is no less unique than 
the manner in which they survive 
to tell the story. The reason why 
Irish hunters always arrive with 
lumps and bumps is no longer a 
mystery. But it is only too obvious 
that to try to buy a young hunter 
becomes more difficult and more 
expensive every year. 


NY man who wins an argument with his wife has only 


himself to blame. 


L'1z boy, who has just let im young man, calling to sister: 
“ The bird-in-hand’s here!* 





Paul Boyton floated to fame 


He was the First 
of the Frogmen 


This adventurous and in- 
ventive Irishman was 
ahead of his time. He 
never made the fortune 
he reasonably thought he 
should have made 


J. HOLLEDGE 


HE crowds that lined the 

Thames one cold, raw Satur- 

day in 1874, saw a strange- 
looking apparition that was really 
a man in a close-fitting rubber 
suit. He floated and paddled him- 
self on his back more than seven 
miles down the river. En route he 
demonstrated, with the ease of a 
playful porpoise, how a person 
protected by the suit was superior 
to the forces of the sea. 

This aquatic freak took a line 
from ship to shore, fired signal 
rockets, ate a substantial meal, 
read a newspaper and even smoked 
a cigar—all the while floating 
serenely along. 

Such stunts were all in the day’s 
work for Paul Boyton. A daredevil 
Irishman, he invented the rubber 
suit to save lives at sea. Later he 
saw its value in warfare and 


plagued the United States and* 


other Governments to use it in 
frogman operations against enemy 
ships. 

Nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury before rubber-suited under- 
water attackers made World War 
II headlines, Boyton risked his 
life in single-handed frogman 
sorties. To show the worth of his 


suit for peacetime use, he floated 
in it across seas, down rivers and 
even over waterfalls. He was 
world-renowned as the “Amphi- 
bious Man,” but his ideas were 
too advanced for his time and few 
realised their practical application. 

In his suit Boyton threw him- 
self overboard in the Atlantic and 
nonchalantly paddled back to land. 
On the Mississippi he covered 200 
miles non-stop. For seventy-two 
continuous hours he floated in the 
River Po in an endurance test. In 
sixty-four days the world’s first 
frogman sped down the swirling 
perilous Yellowstone River to the 
Missouri and reached St. Louis, a 
record-breaking trip of 3,580 
miles. 

Born in Dublin in 1848, Paul 
Boyton was taken as a baby to the 
United States. His parents settled 
in Pittsburgh, where his father 
went into business as an importer 
of Oriental fancy goods. A tall, 
muscular youth, he ran away at 
fifteen to join the Northern Navy 
in the Civil War. He saw little 
action and was discharged, at 
seventeen, on cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

His wanderlust unsatisfied, he 
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went off to the West Indies. With 
the help of a professional diver, 
Boyton cleared good profits on 
valuable hauls of coral, shells and 
marine oddities which his father 
distributed throughout the United 
States. 

Back home Paul started a sports 
goods and curio shop of his own. 
A fire destroyed it in 1869; he 
lost everything. When the Franco- 
Prussian War erupted the next 
year, he caught the first boat to 
Europe and enlisted in the French 
forces an hour after landing at Le 
Havre. 

Hostilities were soon over and 
Boyton went off to South Africa to 
try his luck in the diamond mines. 
But his volatile temperament could 
not stand the drudgery of the life, 
so, in 1872, he worked his way 
back to the United States. 


Set up by his father in another 
shop in Atlantic City, he was 
appalled by a shipwreck he wit- 
nessed off the New Jersey coast. 
A score of lives were lost because 
a boat could not be got out to the 


stricken vessel. It was then he 
conceived the idea of an inflatable 
rubber suit which shipwreck 
victims could don“and so save 
themselves. 

For two years he experimented, 
finally perfecting a one-piece suit 
of black vulcanised rubber. Weigh- 
ing 35 lb., it completely encased 
the wearer, except for his eyes, 
nose and mouth. In it were five 
separate air-chambers, inflated 
through small tubes. One air- 
chamber formed a pillow for the 
head. The others supported the 
back, buttocks and cach leg, 


letting the wearer float on top of 
the ocean as comfortably as if in 
bed. Sinking was impossible. 
Neither could the wearer, especi- 
ally if he became unconscious, 
turn over on his face and drown. 
A paddle was attached by a cord 
to the waist. With it progress 
could be made in any direction as 
a sort of human canoe. Pockets 
inside the suit carried provisions, 
a lamp, revolver, knife, compass, 
signal-rocket and even reading 
matter. 

Boyton believed his fortune was 
made, But shipping companies 
only laughed. He was called a 
crackpot. Cartoons and comedians 
made fun of the invention. He was 
not even allowed to give a 
demonstration. 

He took passage on the steamer 
Queen leaving New York for 
Liverpool on October 10, 1874. In 
his luggage was concealed one of 
his rubber suits. Two nights out 
he climbed into it, with a wild 
plan to jump overboard and paddle 
back to shore. But two sailors 
grabbed him just as he was going 
over the rail. The “ Floating Man” 
was haled before the Captain, who 
refused to heed Boyton’s plea that 
it was his own life he was risking. 
The test was forbidden and the 
suit confiscated for safety’s sake. 

However, the Captain, taking a 
liking to the spunky inventor, 
eventually gave way to his con- 
tinual pleas. When only thirty 
miles off the Irish coast Boyton 
was given permission to paddle 
there. Night was descending, and 
his bobbing figure soon was lost 
to sight in the choppy sea. 





HE WAS THE FIRST OF THE FROGMEN 


Boyton paddled on steadily for 
seven hours. He thought he was 
lost and doomed. Then through 
the gloom he saw white waves 
breaking against rocky cliffs. A 
giant comber washed him ashore. 
He clambered up a cliff path to a 
coastguard station near the Irish 
village of Trefaska Bight. 

He went to London and gave 
his demonstration on the Thames. 
Then he paddled 500 miles down 
the Rhone in France. All over 
Europe and America he was 
swirled over waterfalls, dumped 
into whirlpools, bashed against 
millraces, underwater rocks and 
snags, sucked into swamps, 
attacked by sharks and afflicted 
with chills and fevers from over- 
exposure. 

Gradually he realised he would 
not make a fortune selling his 
suit. Shipowners would not buy 
his expensive contraption when 
their legal obligations were ful- 
filled by supplying a simple life- 
belt. Still, he was now a celebrity, 
and there was big money to be 
made on the vaudeville stage. 
Crowds flocked to gape at the 
“ Floating Man.” 

At the Paris Exposition of 1878 
he put on a big show. Clad in his 
rubber suit; he glided about like 
a seal for paying audiences and 
fixed explosives that blew up a 
variety of small hulks and barges 
in the Seine. Among the impressed 
spectators were representatives of 
the Italian Navy. Boyton was in- 
vited to Italy by the Minister of 
Marine. There he carried out tests 
before naval experts and instructed 
hand-picked men in the use of his 
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suit. He trained a special navy unit 
to float and paddle around vessels 
and affix mines to the hulls. They 
were the forerunners of the skilled 
Italian frogmen of World War Il 
who did devastating damage to 
British warships in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Boyton retired to the States, in- 
vested in a Broadway tavern, mar- 
ried and tried to settle down. In 
1880 he was visited by secret 
agents of Don Nicholas de Pierola, 
who had recently regained power 
as President of Peru with a light- 
ning coup d’état. While out of 
power and exiled in Paris, Don 
Nicholas had seen Boyton’s demo- 
lition show in the Seine. Now he 
was leading Peru, united with 
Bolivia, in a war against Chile. 

Don Nicholas offered Boyton a 
commission as Captain in the 
Peruvian Navy and 100,000 dollars 
for every Chilean warship he sank 
by fixing explosives to their hulls. 
Paul accepted and departed for 
Peru. Given a free hand and un- 
limited cash, he set up his head- 
quarters at Chorillos, near Callao, 
where he prepared a good supply 
of waterproof mines. 

Then, on a small sloop manned 
by volunteers, he sailed out on his 
one-man naval operation. But he 
did not know that the Chileans, 
through their spies, already knew 
of the plot. Each night their naval 
units put out to sea for safety’s ° 
sake. Boyton made sorties into a 
number of harbours, but could not 
find any targets. 

He thought up a new scheme. 
He talked Don Nicholas into pay- 
ing him 25,000 dollars for every 
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enemy warship he sank with booby 
traps. Soon after, the Chilean 
frigate Loa sighted a small sloop, 
laden with tempting fruit, off the 
coast. There was no one on board. 
The crew had abandoned it and 
fled shorewards in a boat. 

The Chileans made the sloop 
fast and transferred the crates of 
fruit. Finally someone lifted the 
case which Boyton had arranged 


to trigger the dynamite packed 


below the sloop’s deck. The Loa 


was blown sky-high. 

A few weeks later another 
Chilean warship was demolished 
when it captured an innocent- 
looking fishing boat that proved 
just as deadly a booby-trap. 
Boyton collected his 50,000 dol- 
lars from President de Pierola. 


Who Could It Be? 


CNCE upon 


But Peru’s cause was hopeless. 
Overwhelmingly superior Chileaa 
forces soon after captured Lima 
and the war was over. Boytom 
managed to get out in time on a 
British tramp bound for Panama. 
His earnings, left behind in a local 
bank, were confiscated and he 
never recovered the money. 

Back on vaudeville and lecture 
circuits round the world, Boyton 
cleared a steady 20,000 dollars . 
year until he retired in 1892. 

He lived on until 1924 in a 
Brooklyn mansion that overflowed 
with stuffed specimens of tropical 
birds. For thirty-two years after 
his retirement, he collected them 
with all the fervour he had once 
given to his death-defying wator 
stunts. 


a time there was a lady whose husband passed 


away, leaving her quite dry-eyed. 

The neighbours came in to pay their respects. One praised 
the deceased for his sobriety, another for his generosity. 

Not to be outdone, yet a third declared that the like of him 
never walked, for gentleness and forbearance. “The quietest 
spoken man for miles around,” somebody else chimed in; 


“he'll be a terrible loss.” 


It was unanimously agreed that the late lamented was a 
scholar and a gentleman, a friend of the poor and afflicted, 


and an example to ail. 


This was news to the widow—who had known the deceased 


well for some years. 
“ Ay, Jem,” 


she commanded her son, “take a run upstairs 


and see is it your father that’s laid out at all, at all.” 
—FRAnK LEE in the Evening Herald. 


‘THE manager of a department store put this notice in the 


window : 


“If you need it, we have it.” 
But in the window of a rival, a sign appeared stating: 


“If 


we don’t have it, you don’t need it.” 
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A map, a pendulum—and 
what did you lose ? 


You, too, 
can be a 
Water Diviner 


enim mie 


GIRL strolling on the beach 
As Courtown, Co. Wexford, 
lost her engagement ring. For 
four hours she and her fiancé 
searched frantically for it and 
finally gave up. 

Then they remembered Maurice 
Wilson, of Carlow, who had a 
reputation for locating lost 
property. 

“They called me over to 
Courtown,” said sixty-year-old Mr. 
Wilson, “and I was able to point 
out to them a patch of sand a few 
feet square. I recommended that 
they go through the patch with a 
sieve. They did—and in twenty 
minutes they had located the ring.” 

Gentle, balding Mr. Wilson is a 
water-diviner or dowser. 

“Would you like to see me in 
action?” he said. He had whipped 
a pair of whalebone rods from his 
pocket, and strolled around the 
room, holding the ends of the rods 
before him. When he reached the 


corner of the room the tips of the 
rods began to sink down and down 
until they were pointing straight 
into the ground. 

“You hold one end,” he invited. 
We did so, and, in spite of grip- 
ping the rod as tightly as possible, 
they twisted around until the 
points were heading straight down- 
wards as before. 

How is it done? “ One theory is 
that all matter gives off rays and 
certain people are particularly sen- 
sitive to these rays,” said Mr. 
Wilson. The rod, apparently, acts 
as a kind of focussing agent. 

Mr. Wilson has located minerals 
and supplies of water all over 
Ireland. One of his recent jobs was 
to locate a supply of water for a 
school in Africa. 

“T did it with a pendulum and 
a map,” he said. “I hope to hear 
more about that job soon.” 

Perhaps his strangest task of all 
was to locate the burial place in 
Rome of a man who had died in 
the fourth century. 

“I found the site by using a 
map and pendulum, right here in 
Carlow,” he said. “Then I went 
to Rome and got the same results, 
in the same locality. When the 
ground was opened, human re- 
mains were found, in spite of the 
fact that there was no history of 
anyone ever being buried in that 
particular area.” 

Most of his divining jobs have 
been nearer home. There was the 
problem of the missing brief-case, 
for instance. The man who lost it 
had travelled about sixty miles 
across country. But Maurice 
Wilson got to work and said: 


Condensed from Irish Pictorial 
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“Your brief-case is in a side road, 
just off the main road, at this 
point.” 

And when the searcher located 
the side road he was hailed by a 
woman in a pony and trap. 

“Would you have lost this?” 
she said holding up the case. 

“T think it is a pity that our 
scientists do not make a full-scale 
attack on the secrets of dowsing,” 
says Mr. Wilson. “ Nobody really 
knows how dowsing works, but I 
am convinced that divining could 
be of much greater benefit to 
humanity than it is now.” 

“ And—you too can be a dow- 
ser,” says Mr. Wilson. “ Many 
people have the power or the gift 
er whatever it is,” he says. 
“ Though most of them go through 
life completely unaware of their 
strange talent.” 

It is not necessary to use a hazel 
rod when divining water or 
minerals. Mr. Wilson himself uses 
two pieces of whalebone clipped 
together at one end. Other diviners 
use pieces of wire, watchsprings, 
even beech and holly twigs. 

“TI gave up using a hazel rod,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “ It used to break 
in my hands.” 

He is a patient man. Some time 


ago he went oil-hunting, and dis- 
covered an oil-bearing locality 
near Carlow. He sent a letter to the 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce to advise the Civil Service 
about his discovery. He put no 
stamp on the envelope—after all it 
was Government business, he 
thought—and the only response he 
received was a request for double 
postage. “ The oil is still there,” 
he says sadly. 

He has, too, an interesting 
theory about certain road smashes. 

“This is where a_ scientific 
examination would be of help to 
everyone,” he says. “Time and 
time again road crashes occur 
which defy logical explanation. I 
think that, in certam circum- 
stances, a car, gripped by a man 
who has powers of divining water 
or minerals, becomes a huge 
divining rod. 

“When the car approaches a 
section of the road which covers 
deposits of water or minerals, is it 
not possible that the car could 
swerve and bend itself towards the 
water, or whatever it is? 

“| know at least two sections of 
roadway in this country where 
such mystery crashes have 
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‘THE men were busily digging a hole in the road when they 
saw a nun trip and fall close by. 
One of the men rushed over to pick her up when the other 


yelled : 
shovel!” 


“Don’t touch her, Mick! 


She’s holy! Use your 


—TeED KAVANAGH in The Universe. 


Mest children take, no, No, NO for an answer. 





©Humour is where you find it ¢€ 


L 











The Pipes are Calling 


‘THREE young men rolled with 


laughter in the boilerhouse of 


their college. The boilerhouse, 
situated in the only basement in 
the huge building, was a safe place 
to play their joke on a professor 
whose only enemy was noise. 

It was in the boilerhouse that 
the central heating system was 
controlled, and the “ pipes” vadi- 
ated from it to every corner of 
the college. On this particular 
occasion, the professor was read- 
ing in his room. Suddenly the 
“ pipes ” which passed through his 
room rattled like railway wagons. 

And down in the basement one 
of the students was wielding the 
back of a shovel in no uncertain 
fashion against the pipes. “ That'll 
make him sing,” they chortled. 

Half-an-hour and umpteen 
whacks of the shovel later the 
door of the boilerhouse burst open, 
to admit the distraught professor. 
Without a word he raised his index 
finger and beckoned. 

As the three mounted the stairs, 
thoughts of all kinds of punish- 
ments were in their minds. The 
toughest punishment would be ex- 
pulsion from the college. 


But the professor brought them 
to his own room, and put them 
sitting by the fire. Then he went 
out. “ He’s gone for the president,” 
they concluded. 


Minutes later the professor re- 
turned with three glasses of milk 
on a tray. He also brought sweet 
cake and sweets. These he shared 
among the threee. 

Then when they had finished he 
said, in a quiet voice: “ There was 
once a student here, just like you, 
and he has since told the world, 
* There is no such thing as a bad 
boy.’ Will ye clear out of my sight, 
and for his sake don’t hit those 
pipes again!” 

The three, who are today a 
priest, an airline pilot, and a doctor, 
never again touched the pipes. 
They were students in Summerhill 
College, Sligo, which institution is 
100 years old this year. 

The alumnus who had said there 
was no such thing as a bad 
boy was Monsignor Edward J. 
Flanagan, founder of the famous 
Boys Town, near Omaha, Neb- 
raska, U.S.A. An even more - 
famous alumnus was John Count 
McCormack. 

—Irish Echo. 


Prophets of Doom 
FFTy-stx years ago when the 

motor car was a novelty, two 
candidates for the Killarney Urban 
Council made anti-motoring the 
main plank in their electioneering 
platform. 

They declared: “If the motor 
car is countenanced or encouraged, 
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a curse will come on this country. 
Car [iie., horse-drawn cab] and 
boat owners will be inmates of 
poorhouses.” 

The cheerful thing is that these 
no doubt good men were not taken 
seriously by the en They 
failed to make the election grade, 
and the cab and boat owners did 
not, in fact, flock to the poorhouses 
when the motor car became a 
regular thing on the roads. 


—M.A.T. in the Evening Mail. 


1916 Sidelight 
"THE Insurrection of 1916 was not 
devoid of elements of comedy. 

The outbreak, at midday, resulted 
in the precipitate desertion of files 
of tramcars, concentrated in Talbot 
Street; when looting began, the 
lads from the neighbouring slum 
areas, clad in silk pyjamas and 
other garments, danced with 
abandon in the deserted vehicles. 

One “shawlie” succeeded in 
raiding a shoe shop, whence she 
triumphantly carried home a score 
of shoes, to find herself the embar- 
rassed possessor of so many lefts 
or rights as they may have proved 
to be; while another Dublin 
Madame Defarge, having stuffed 
two sacks full of goods of various 
kinds, left one of the bags upon 
the kerb while hurrying home to 
stow the other in safety. 

Upon her return to claim her 
second instalment, it was gone. 
\ “*Where are the police?” she 
/ shrieked. “ Is there no honesty in 
| this God-forsaken country?!” 
—Dr. J. H. PoLtock in the 

Journal of the 1.M.A. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Odd Man—Out ! 
Mk. G. R. Manon, the railway 
historian, recounts an incident 
reported in the Freeman’s Fournal 
of September 19th, 1857, under 
the heading : “ Daring Outrage on 
Public Decency.” The incident had 
been observed from one of the 
trains of the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway. 

The Freeman report goes: 
“Yesterday the writer witnessed 
with other gentlemen a most gross 
and barefaced insult to the feelings 
and delicacy of a large number of 
respectable ladies and to the public 
in general which it is hoped is of 
rare — among the Irish 

ple. 

“At Blackrock Station a man was 
observed to swim from the men’s 
bathing place directly on to the 
ladies’ bathing place, which he ap- 
proached so close as to excite the 
surprise and indignation of all 

t. There were a number of 

waiting to bathe, but, of 
course, they could not do so while 
this illmannered person remained 
within a few yards of them swim- 
ming on his back. . . .” 

Ah well! Other times, other 
manners, . . .! 

—QuIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


The Man from the Congo 
[N Ibiza on the Balearic Islands, 

Fiesta San Patricio was honoured 
suitably. I am happy to report that 
the shamrock was drowned. 

There was Desmond Mackey, 
John D. Kelleher, myself, the first 
wife, his first wife, and a few other 
people, including one citizen of the 
Belgian Congo who told us of a 
























































—Dublin Opinion. 





plan he had for shifting our ice 
down to his place in the summer 
and having some of the Congo 
sunshine sent to us in the winter. 

I told him that there was often 
a summer went by without us hav- 
ing any ice, other than that manu- 
factured for gain, above in Dublin’s 
Blackpitts. 

He politely replied that we 
always had ice. Otherwise why was 
our country known as Iceland? 

When my Congo friend finally 
identified our little spot on the map, 


he did well and truly know where 
we were from and all about Sam 
Beckett, James Joyce and Yeats, 
though he got a bit mixed up, after 
we'd been at the sport some time, 
and told me the President of Ire- 
land was named Sean T. O’Casey. 

I told him that our two Sedans 
were neighbours’ children, practic- 
ally, but that he was mixing up the 
surnames, 

“TI am not,” he said, “for I 
have studied these things and the 
other famous Irishman known as 
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Sean is Sean O’Kelly, who wrote 
the famous play The Ploughboy of 
the Western Stars. James Joyce 
wrote Useless. 

Anyway, would you blame the 
man for getting a bit mixed up, 
and the sole Northern representa- 
tive shouting “Up Down” be- 
tween shamrock drownings? 
—BRENDAN BEnAN in The People. 


Ticklish Situation 
][ was appointed Deputy Governor 
of Portland Convict Prison in 
1920. My Governor, Mr. Supple, 
was an Irishman and had been in 
the South African Constabulary 
before he joined the British prison 
service. Whilst his knowledge of 
convicts was extensive, he was apt 
to spoil his administration by im- 
pulsiveness, 

In addition, curiously for an 
Irishman, he lacked a sense of 
humour. He suffered from a sort 
of tic, which caused him involun- 
tarily to wink his eye. 

Convicts whose conduct had 
been good, were given, towards the 
end of their sentences, jobs which 
enabled them to work without con- 
stant supervision. A red stripe was 
sewn into their jacket collars and 


they were known as “ Red Collar 
men”. One of their jobs was to 
keep the rooms at the front gate 
clean and also the road immediately 
in front of it. 

The governor had been given 
some cigars for Christmas, and on 
Boxing Day he was just finishing 
one as he was about to re-enter the 
prison. On arriving at the gate he 
threw the butt-end into the gutter, 
quite close to where the red collar 
man was working. The latter 
looked up just as the governor was 
seized with one of his involuntary 
winks. The convict at once grinned 
and, picking up the cigar, took a 
good puff at it. 

There was a roar of rage from 
the governor and the convict was 
piaced under report for “ being in 
possession of a prohibited article”. 
His defence was, naturally, that the 
governor had winked at him and, it 
being Christmastime, he thought 
he was meant to have a little treat. 

It didn’t do him a bit of good. 
He was deprived of his red collar, 
given three days’ bread and water, 
and he had to forgo stage and re- 
mission marks. 

—Carpt. G. Fancourt CLAYTON, 

The Wall is Strong (John Long.) 


not worry; eat three square meals a day; say your prayers; 

be courteous to your creditors; keep your digestion good; 

exercise; go slow and easy. Maybe there are other things that 

your special case requires to make you happy; but, my friend, 
I reckon these will give you a good lift. 


A Good Lift 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


AFTER paying for the wedding, about the only thing a father 
has left to give away is the bride. 





Money may come to us by luck, 
but happiness never does 


Tension: 


What is 


the Remedy ? 


M. D. 


ENSION is the disease of this 

economic machine era—ten- 

sion that makes you worry, 
fills you with restlessness and sup- 
pressed anger, keeps you awake 
half the night, and produces those 
black moods when life does not 
seem worth living 

We all suffer from it in one 
o- or another. Tensions are 

caused by fears, frustrations, re- 
semtment and anxiety, insecurity 
and jealousy, or by hidden, unful- 
Milled needs. 

If these tensions are not worked 
off in a constructive way, they 
have only a destructive outlet. Re- 
pressed emotions are the cause of 
tension and the enemy of relaxa- 
tion. 

When the release of these emo- 
tions takes an undesirable form it 
means we are not handling life in 
the right way. Go into a railway 
station and look at a train sur- 
rounded by a cloud of steam. It is 
“ letting off steam” in a construc- 
tive manner. Before the steam 
comes forth it is gathering force 
inside, it is repressed, in a state of 
tension; then, under control, it is 
set free—pistons move, wheels 
turn. 


This is the answer to tension— 
do some constructive action. In- 
stead of bursting into anger at a 
slight, use the tension generated by 
emotion and nerves to perform 
some action that is worth doing 
Don’t throw things around the 
room—run imto the garden and 
pul! up the onions! In doing so 
you will have conquered life. 

Remember that our depressions 
and anxieties do not simply spring 
from present difficulties. They 
have a history that lies deep 
within us, a history that stretches 
back to childhood emotions. All 
the impressions of childhood lie 
hidden in our subconscious minds. 

If the unpleasant ones have not 
been constructively dealt with at 
their first appearance, they lie 
festering through the years in 
those deep recesses of the mind 
which the conscious part of our 
intellectual faculties cannot reach. 

When we grow up and find that 
our states of worry, envy or feeling 
of inferiority are handicapping our 
chances of happiness, we must un- 
dertake a process of re-education. 

This, in brief, means that new 
associations of ideas must be chan- 


nelled so powerfully through our 
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RELAX AND BE HAPPY 
EARN to relax and reduce the tensions of daily life. All these 


ways will help. 


Muscular Ease. Lie down and let your body go limp; empty your 
mind. Take a bath or go swimming; water around you gives 3 


buoyant feeling, relaxes muscles. 


Slow down the tempo of your life. Be lazy sometimes. Practise 
calm, unhurried movement. Early rising will make for a leisurely 


Start. 


Control Time. Don’t do too much in one day. Give yourself 
plenty of time for appointments. Take short rests. Week-end 


vacations restore a tired mind. 


Check Your Health. Sleep adequately, eat what agrees with you; 
do physical exercises. If symptoms disturb you check with doctor. 

Use Your Mind. Increase your interests and hobbies. A change 
from your normal work has high therapeutic value. Mixing more 
with people may have the same effect. 
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nerves that they will overlay the 
old impressions, destroy the in- 
hibitions of childhood, and free 
our faculties to perform actions 
through which we can realise our 
maximum capabilities. 

Effort, therefore, is the watch- 


word, and no effort or action is 
ever wasted. Money may come to 
us by luck, but happiness never 
does, for it depends solely on our 
state of mind. Release from ner- 
vous habits—nail-biting, impa- 
tience, stammering, social in- 
feriority, depression — can be 
achieved firstly only through peace 
of mind. 

Knowledge is the first step to 
peace of mind, for unless you know 
how the wheels go round you can- 
not control the machine. 

Knowledge means that you 
know life is a challenge, that it in- 
volves struggle, and that by 
courageously entering the fray you 
will get the most out of life—and 
that, if you’re afraid of the struggle 
and give way to despair, strains 
and tensions will take over and 


make the struggle a greater onc. 
Put your shoulder to the wheel, but 
never your back to the wall, says 
the sage. 

There is a wide gulf, of course, 
between knowing what to do and 
putting the principles learned into 
practice. The will, the determina- 
tion to act, only follows a desirable 
course when the impetus is strong 
enough, when the end sought is so 
strongly desired, so emphatically 
perceived as a good, that we 
bring all our faculties into action 
and relentlessly pursue the 
objective. 

From this it will be seen that 
there is no room in life for the 
lazy man; he will never achieve 
the only success worth striving for 
—happiness, in so far as it is pos* 
sible to have it on earth. Perhaps 
no truth is more obvious—nothing 
will result if you merely sit 
around waiting for pleasant things 
to happen to you. Life urges us to 
get up, come out and pursue with 
all our energies the fine things that 
lie to our hand. 
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What makes us happy is the 
satisfaction of our legitimate needs. 
When these are frustrated, in that 
degree are we unhappy, and ten- 
sions begin to grow inside us. Of 
course, many of our legitimate 
desires will never be realised. 

Sublimation is then the right 
course—the acquiring of another 
strong interest which will compen- 
sate for the missing one by using 
up the same nervous, emotional, 
intellectual or physical energies. 

Obviously, the transference of 
one strong interest to another will 
take time and effort, and may be 
painful for a time, just as unused 
muscles give pain when they are 
put back to work again. 

All will depend upon your own 
resourcefulness, originality, adapta- 
bility and power to build up a 
framework of interests to carry you 
through life. 

Worry is one of the most 
common tensions of this age. Some 
people worry about the future, 
some about ill-health, others are 
always in a state of panic about the 
safety of those dear to them. 

Yet others fear company, or 
water or confined spaces. And 
there are others who are just 
afraid; they could not put into 
words what they are afraid of, but 


they are ag 8 uneasy. 
tever cause—a_ child- 


Brought to “ Book”! 


hood fright or an accident in the 
past—fears should not be dis- 
missed or buried in the subcon- 
scious mind, but brought out into 
the open and disposed of. 

Carry out a simple process of 
self-examination and your fear or 
tension may go. Writing it down 
in a notebook often helps and 
allows you to relax; write down 
the pros and cons of a situation 
and you will see that your fears 
will fade. In other words analyse 
your problem, and then act. 

Whatever the reason that gives 
rise to it, worry never does any 
good, never solves any problems 
or prevents a disaster. But what a 

prodigious waste of time! 

It is the attitude of pessimism 
that makes worriers of us—looking 
on the black side of a situation, 
fearing the hostility of others, let- 
ting our comsciences go to ex- 
tremes. 

The lessons of - psychology 
should teach us to take a positive 
attitude to life, the “ keep going” 
attitude. Periods of depression, 
after all, are the lot of everybody. 

Think, at such moments, of the 
many blessings you enjoy; yoy 
have much to be thankful foc. 
Don’t let irritation make you take 
it out of the wife and children. 
You know that the clouds will 
soon roll by, and the sun will shine. 


‘THE trouble with some women who read their husbands like 
books is that they feel they must furnish outsiders with 


reviews. 


—LuKE NEELY. 


JF at first you don’t succeed—well, you have plenty of 
company. 
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Gilhooly’s 
Horse Spurned 
Edison 
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N Thomas Edison’s record of 
| pn triumphs, there was 

one failure that his biographers 
have found it wise to overlook. It 
had to do with the automatic feed- 
ing machine that the inventor once 
put together and installed in the 
barn of Barney Gilhooley. 

Barney, an Irishman, was a 
general utility assistant around 


Edison’s first laboratory in New 
Jersey. He lived about four miles 


back of the meadows and drove his 
horse back and forth every day. 
Barney would have gladly slept 
much later than he did. But every 
morning he had to rise early and 
trudge out to the barn to feed his 
horse. One day he brought up the 
matter while he was ing to Lis 
boss. If Mr. Edison could think up 
some scheme by which his nag 
could be doled out its morning 
ration of oats without his having 
to stray from his bedroom, Barney 
said, he vould be deeply grateful. 
The idea caught Edison’s fancy 
at once, and it did not take him 
long to work out a practical device. 
ith one of his laboratory assis- 
tants, he went to Barney’s barn 
ecil there installed the invention. 
Edison was sure it would do the 
trick. The oats were placed in a 


receptacle at the top of a chute, 
and all Barney had to do was to 
press a button to release the 
proper quantity. 

Barney could hardly wait for the 
next morning to arrive. When the 
hour came, he pressed the button 
as ordered. Staying comfortably 
indoors, he glowed over the 
marvels of modern gadgetry that 
could reduce hard work to a 
minimum of effort. 

But when he strolled down to 
the barn a little later he was not so 
sure. The invention had not 
worked out quite the way its in- 
ventor had planned. First, Barney 
saw his horse in a neighbour's 
orchard, calmly eating apples from 
a hanging branch. Then he caught 
sight of a big hole in the side of 
his own barn. 

A little investigation showed 
that the Gilhooly horse had had no 
appreciation of inventive genius 
whatsoever. At the first rumble of 
the oat chute over its head, the 
animal had reared up as if it had 
been possessed by an. evil spirit. 
The boards in the barn had given 
way before its flying hooves, and 
the temperamental steed made for 
the orchard to find quiet and 
escape from its experimental stall. 

What Barney Gilhooly thought 
of so unimaginative an animal is 
not on record. All that is known is 
that, beginning the next day, 
Barney resumed his morning trips 
to the barn to feed his horse. 

As for Edison, he never tried to 
install a new device to replace the 
damaged one. Nor is there any- 
thing in the U.S. Patent Office to 
show that he tried to protect his 
automatic feeder against infringe- 
ment. —JAMES ALDRIDGE. 





This American loved the Irish cob with 
the sense of humour 


Pil Never Forget 
Banbury Cross 


R. E. DANIELSON 


HE impressive thing about 

Banbury—he was seldom 

called by his full name except 
in horse-show programmes—was 
that, like certain well-known base- 
ball pitchers, he was an iron man. 
Richard Sheahan brought him over 
to the United States from Ireland 
in ’°22 or ’23, and, at the first sight 
of him, you knew you had to buy 
him 


He was an Irish cob, grey, 
almost white, standing fifteen-two 
or thereabouts, with a bright 
brown eye, a wide forehead backed 
up with brains, and hindquarters 
to jump over a house. He was 
close-coupled and strong, a great 
deal of horse for his cubic content. 

And there was something en- 
dearing about this brave little 
creature, half pony, half horse, 
which made everyone on the place 
regard him with peculiar affection. 
Every groom’s face would break 
out in a smile when I asked: 
“How’s Banbury today? He hit 
that wall in Shirley terribly hard.” 
“Oh, sure, he’s as fine as can be. 
It was the stones in the wall that 
got hurt.” 

He was ridden, almost exclu- 


sively, by my huntsman, Fred 
Armstrong, and for long years it 
was a race to keep ahead of the 
pair of them. Fred pretending to 
pull and haul and swear at the 
little horse, and Banbury going all 
out like a grey locomotive. 

Sometimes I was annoyed and 
said: “Fred, I’m hunting the 
hounds and you’re whipping in. I 
don’t want yor to get in front of 
me.” 

He would say: “It’s that Ban- 
bury; he pulls till it’d break your 
back.” 

“All right,” I would answer, 
“there’s a nice one-eyed mare in 
the stable, and Gayley, who goes 
very well except when she goes 
sideways. You can ride either of 
them next Wednesday and rest 
your back.” 

“Oh no, sir, Pl put a curb on 
Banbury; I'd rather ride him.” 

Banbury loved hounds and was 
never really happy unless he was 
with them. He was an excellent 
hunter, but the sloppiest jumper, 
the most incorrigibly knock-’em- 
down horse at any obstacle, I have 
ever known. Always he kept his 
feet and went on happily, no 
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matter what appalling wall or un- 
breakable post and rail he had de- 
molished. He had iron legs. 

Sometimes we would go back 
over the ground and gaze with awe 
at the great boulders which Ban- 
bury had squandered with his 
knees. And never a mark on them, 
never a day when he was sick or 
Sorry. 

This was an interesting phe- 
nomenon which defied all the 
maxims in the book, but it was a 
habit which did not make for a 
confident ride and. it did pile up 
a lot of damages and complaints 
from farmers. Whenever—no, 
that’s not fair—but often, when 
Banbury crossed a pasture, the 
cattle seemed to know that the way 
would be cleared to greener 


meadows, and we would come back 
to find them standing, like Ruth, 


“ amid the alien corn ”. 

I don’t want to give the wrong 
impression—Banbury could, and 
did, jump beautifully again and 
again. It was only-when he was 
bored or when he yielded to a 
spirit of mischief that he became 
really destructive. He was essen- 
tially a humorist with iron legs, 
but most of the time he kept his 
exuberance under control. 

Of course, we tried all the tricks, 
collected schooling over low jumps, 
gradually raised, throwing a rail at 
his front legs as he rose—every- 
thing we knew. Bless you, what 
did a rail more or less matter to 
Banbury Cross? He must have 
chuckled to himself as he watched 
our absurd efforts to educate him. 

So at last the better minds of 
the household and stable and 


kennels went into a huddle and 
evolved a hellish plot which would 
teach Banbury the salutary lesson 
that he must, he MUST pick up 
those forelegs. Down below the 
kennels we constructed an inno- 
cent-looking brush jump about 
four feet four in height. 

At the very top, cunningly con- 
cealed behind sprigs of pine and 
fir, was a large telegraph pole, 
securely fastened at both ends, 
immovable as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. A suicidal young man in the 
stable volunteered to ride Banbury 
for a fall, and on the appointed 
day we all gathered at some dis- 
tance from the jump to await de- 
velopments. 

Now Banbury was not afraid of 
any obstacle in the world. So, 
when he saw himself confronted 
with one of those really laughable 
brush jumps, a gleam came in his 
eye, he pawed the ground, and 
shouted “Ha, ha!” among the 
captains. 

The suicide put him at it, and 
Banbury, ears forward as if he 
were the most careful horse in the 
world, cantered at the jump and, 
as usual, tried to brush through 
the top two feet of it. The suicide 
shook loose from his stirrups and, 
with his hands on the horse’s neck, 
flung himself cleverly to one side 
and landed on his feet, quite un- 
hurt. Not so Banbury. 

As he breasted the telegraph 
pole, an expression of astonishment 
was clearly discernible on his face. 
Then in a slow, majestic arc, as 
though tied by the forelegs to the 
jump, he turned a complete somer- 
sault, landing flat on his back. 
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He lay there for a while, feebly 
kicking, then scrambled to his 
feet, shaking his head as though 
he were saying: “ There is some- 
thing wrong, something very 
wrong, with this picture.” He wan- 
dered around, going nowhere, still 
shaking his head and wondering 
what had hit him. 

Suddenly my wife whistled to 
him and called out: “ Come here, 
Banbury!” He looked up, saw her, 
trotted over to her, and put his 
head on her shoulder, seeking 
comfort in his bewilderment. 

We had been laughing uproari- 
ously at the whole performance, 
but when we saw poor Banbury, 
like a hurt child, go to those under- 
standing arms, and saw my wife 
pet him and brush the earth and 
leaves from his face and ears, none 
of us wanted to laugh any more. 


I heard a groom behind me say, 


in a hushed voice: “’E’s like a 
*uman being, ’e is!” 

For quite: a while this lesson 
tempered the destructive ten- 
dencies of the little horse, and, 
whenever he forgot to remember, 
he would be taken down and 
merely shown the brush-cum-tele- 
graph pole jump below the ken- 
nels. Then he would wheel and 
gallop as fast as he could go to the 
stable and clamour to get into his 
familiar box with its rustling 
straw. For the next week or two 
he would clear everything by a 
foot or more. 

One other incident will illustrate 
the spirit and—to me—the charm 
of the horse whom everybody 
loved. It seemed a waste of 
energy that so strong and willing 


an animal should do no useful 
work during the summer. So he 
was broken, quite easily, to har- 
ness and taught to pull a rake dur- 
ing the haying season. I think he 
enjoyed it thoroughly. The rattle 
of the rake behind him was music 
in his ears. He marched proudly, 
turned sharply, and stopped short 
when told to. It was like a little 
boy playing at being a soldier. 

The old country road to Shizley 
comes past our foxhound kennels 
and after a while reaches the stable 
paddock and the stable, then 
swings to the right past apple 
orchards, and so on. For some 
reason, on this summer morning, 
Banbury’s work had been tempo- 
rarily halted, and, still harnessed 
to his hayrake, he was tied to an 
apple tree, behind the stable and 
away from the paddock. 

Fred Armstrong, as it hap- 
pened, was walking the hounds 
along the Shirley road for morn- 
ing exercise. In his white kennel 
coat he strode along, whistling 
that little birdlike call so charac- 
teristic of him and calling from 
time to time: “Come along, 
Coop! Come along, Coop! Gently, 
Challenger! Have a care there, 
Chorister.” His littlest son, Jackie, 
no bigger than a pint of milk, 
whipped in from the rear, rating 
on the laggards and cracking a 
portentous whip. It was an idyllic 
summer scene. 

But Banbury heard the whistle 
and the voice and perhaps the 
rustle of hounds passing on the 
soft road. At any rate, he lifted 
his head and whinnied. Then, de- 
ciding that he would do no more 
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servile labour on that day, he 
broke his halter and, with the rake 
behind him, took the shortest road 
to his beloved hounds. This in- 
volved jumping into the paddock 
and out again into the road. 

At that point which he chose for 
the “in”, the paddock fence was 
at least six feet high. Nothing 
daunted, Banbury took off, hay- 
rake and all, crashed the two upper 
rails, and, as his harness parted 
with pistol-shot noises and the 
hayrake subsided with a death 
rattle, picked himself off the 
ground, smiling broadly, crossed 
the paddock, and jumped through 
a five-foot fence into the Shirley 
road, 

In an instant he was with the 
hounds, sniffing at Trinket, snuff- 
ling at Warrior, playfully kicking 


How Dogs Talk 


—very slowly—at old Rambler, 
and ignoring the young entry as 
beneath his notice. He trotted 
carefully through the pack till he 
caught up with Fred, and then 
walked along beside him in his 
rightful place, proud as a peacock 
and snorting with glee. 


Nowadays our stable is full up 
with some twenty good horses. But 
among them all there is not one 
horse of the colour and character 
and quality of Waynefleet or 
Martha Doyle or Banbury Cross. 

“All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces”—but I can never 
forget them. And of them all no 
image shines more brightly in my 
memory than that of the little 
grey-white horse with the iron legs 
and the sense of humour. 


J" is hard to see how an animal that has the power of expres- 

sing its emotions through the bark, the growl, the whine 
and the snuffle can be said to be dumb. I believe that dogs, 
and other animals, have the quality of absorbing emotional 
disturbances through a sense very closely allied to smell or 
taste and that they can communicate with one another through 
the same medium. 

Thus, a dog after it has been scolded will lick your hand, 
not as is commonly believed in a gesture of conciliation, but 
to find out if you still “taste” angry. A dog can always sense 
fear, through an acute sense of smell, and will react 
accordingly. 

—C.P.D. 


peg +e you do that nobody notices unless 
you t it. 





When the great poet went to Hell he 
followed a Munsterman’s footsteps ! 


An Irishman’s 
Vision Inspired 


Dante 


ANSELMO TOMMASINI, 
O.F.M. 


HE idea of Purgatory first 
fit definite form in the 


West in the literature of the 
Irish. The earliest descriptions of 
that state are nearly all by Irish- 
men or by Anglo-Saxons who had 
lived in Ireland. The vision which 
Fursa beheld in the first century 
is the earliest example of its type 


in the Christian literature of the 


Irish. This, however, was eclipsed 
by the vision of Tundale. 

Tundale—Tnithgal or Tnidgal 
is conjectured to have been the 
proper form of his name—was a 
soldier of Cashel who had served 
under Cormac Mac Carthaigh, 
King of Munster. He was “ noble 
of blood, but bloody of deeds; 
fair as to the body but careless 
about his soul”. While on a visit 
once to a friend in Cork, he fell on 
a Wednesday into a trance, while 
sitting at table, and during this 
trance beheld the vision, which he 
related to an Irish monk named 
Marcus. 


When his soul left his body, 
Tundale was welcomed as one of 
their own by great hordes of 
demons, who tore at him with their 
talons and taunted him. His Guar- 
dian Angel at last came to him in 
light, like a star, and, bidding him 
welcome from God, bade him fol- 
low, and remember firmly what- 
ever he should see. 

They set out in darkness, lighted 
only by the radiant garments of 
the guide, until they came to a 
glen, “ darkened with the mist of 
death ”, and filled with sparks of 
fire. It was crowded with a multi- 
tude of souls burning “till they 
were melted like garlic in a pan”, 
because in life they had been 
slayers of their kin. 

Another glen was black as pitch 
and fetid with a mist uprising, so 
that Tundale could only smell the 
stench and hear the wailing of the 
souls tormented there. The angel 
bore his guest across a plank be- 
tween the two mountains bound- 
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ing the glen, and on they went 
through dark and tortuous ways 
until they came to the monster 
Acheron, which devoured the 
covetous. 

Flames issued from its mouth, 
and troupes of souls were driven 
into it by demons with scourges, 
and from the monster’s belly came 
the sounds of wailing. Tundale, 
driven in with the rest, found 
himself bitten by vipers and 
scourged by demons, while suffer- 
ing the extremes of heat and cold. 

He emerged presently to be re- 
joined by his angel guide, who, 
after expounding to the bewildered 
Tundale, as well he might, the 
saying, Misericordia Domini plena 
est terra, delivered him over to 
another horrible monster with 
many necks, beaks and talons, who 
dipped the wretched souls into an 
icy lake and swallowed them again 
in his mouth of perpetual fire. This 
was the punishment reserved for 
such as had defiled themselves with 
inordinate lust, and Tundale was 
compelled to endure it. 

They journeyed on, and after 
divers horrible adventures—in the 
course of which the unhappy Tun- 
dale was seized with their tongs by 
a succession of smiths and cast into 
a series of fiery red furnaces where 
souls were forged into one solid 
mass, and, although screaming for 
death, were denied that relief— 
arrived together at the gate of hell. 

Tundale would have turned 
away, but his feet clave to the 
floor and in frenzy he began to 
tear himself with his nails. The 
angel rescued him from the demons 
who surrounded him, threatening 


and reviling, and he was told to 
look. He looked, and saw the 
Prince of Darkness, “ black as a 
raven from head to foot, with more 
than a thousand hands on him... . 
Every limb was covered with 
chains of iron and bronze. As he 
lay there roasting, tossing from 
side to side filled with rage and 
fury, he grasped the souls in his 
rough, thick hands, bruising and 
crushing them, as a man would 
crush grapes to squeeze out the 
wine ”. 

With his fiery, stinking breath 
he scattered the souls about hell, 
and, as he drew it in again, he 
swallowed them down with it, and 
those whom his hands could not 
reach he lashed with his tail. Tun- 
dale stared at the appalling sight 
and was horrified to perceive 
= of his own friends and 

The travellers next penetrated a 
forest and, passing through an 
open door, found themselves in a 
plain covered with flowers and 
fragrant with sweet-smelling herbs, 
and saw the Well of Life in the 
midst of it. This was the dwelling- 
place of the good while they waited 
to join the heavenly host. There 
Tundale saw his King, Cormac 
Mac Carthaigh (died 1138), whose 
subject he had been in Desmond, 
sitting on a yellow throne and sur- 
rounded by priests and deacons 
clad in rich vestments as though 
about to sing a Mass. 

Even as they watched, it sud- 
denly grew dark in the house, and 
Cormac left it. Tundale, following 
him, saw the king don a hair-shirt 
and enter a fire, where he spent 
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three hours every day to expiate 
the breach of his marriage vow. 
He wore the hair-shirt because he 
had once murdered a nobleman 
under the protection of St. Patrick, 
and made a false vow. All his other 
sins he had expiated. 

The travellers, proceeding on 
their way, were greeted by the 
sounds of every kind of music 
from castles and pavilions hung 
with the richest draperies. It was 
played by people of devotion, who, 
submitting their own will in low- 
liness to God, had been obedient 
to their superiors and, finding 
savour only in spiritual things, had 
bridled their tongues. 

A little further on they met 
choirs of saints, full of gladness 
and rejoicing, perpetually praising 
the Trinity. These were they who 
had been faithful in wedlock and 
had distributed their goods among 
the poor. They were waiting for 
Christ to say to them: Venite 
benedicti Patris mei, possidete 
regnum quod vobis paratum est ab 
origine mundi. The nine orders of 
angels and the saints consorted with 
them, and the words the travellers 
heard were sweet beyond record. 

Tundale at last had a glimpse 
of the supreme vision, and “from 
that moment forth he asked 


The Last Post? 


IRISHMAN’S VISION 


INSPIRED DANTE <- 


nothing of the angel, for to him- 
self was given from God know- 
ledge of what he desired to know ”. 

The vision over, Tundale begged 
to be allowed to stay where he was, 
but the angel told him he must 
return to his body, remember what 
he had seen, and deliver it to 
people in the world. It was a Satur- 
day when Tundale came to his 
senses again. He received Holy 
Communion, gave thanks to God 
and, after distributing all his goods 
among the poor, turned his back 
on his former life. He had the 
angel’s promise to protect and 
counsel him... . 

The anticipations of Dante in 
this brief and inadequate sum- 
mary of Tundale’s Vision will be 
apparent to anyone familiar with 
the Divina Commedia—and the 
difference between the two. The 
Italian poet took the poor dross of 
the Irish visionary’s prose and 
turned it into the pure gold of 


Tundale’s Vision, with the ex- 


ception of the Voyage of St. 
Brendan, became the most widely 
popular of all the stories of medie- 
val Ireland. It was translated into 
French, German, Italian, Anglo- 
Norman, Middle-English and 
Norse. It also influenced art. 


LETTER was recently returned to a post office with the blunt 
notation on its face, “He’s dead ”. 

Through an error the post office sent it back to the same 

address a few days later. It was returned a second time, 


marked “ He’s still dead ”. 


[ CANNOT give you the formula for success, but I can give you 
the formula for failure—try to please everybody. —M.C, 





Rare bargains are sometimes found in 
Dublin’s second-hand bookshops 


GOOD BOOK-HUNTING! 


DERMOT J. T. ENGLEFIELD 


UBLIN is a city that has—in 

critic’s jargon—literary over- 

tones. For most of us the 
name Dublin conjures up books in 
some form. Possibly we remember 
the great publishing days of the 
eighteenth century. It may be that 
we recall it as the birthplace of 
many literary figures, especially 
dramatists, or the centre of a great 
renaissance of letters about half a 
century ago. Dublin has indeed 
been associated with books for 
centuries. 

For the booklover, and the book 
collector, a visit to Dublin can be 
a rich experience. There are 
varied and interesting libraries 
reflecting the connoisseurship of 
an alien English minority who 
lived there endowed with wealth 
and taste. Most of these collec- 
tions are now in _ institutional 
libraries. In the very fabric of the 
city there is the raw material of 
many classics of literature, and 
this can give booklovers pleasure 
too. Finally, there are the book- 
shops. 

As along the banks of the Seine 
in Paris one might well start hunt- 
ing for books, so in Dublin there 
are a number of little bookshops 
along the quays of the Liffey. 
Chance could bring you an inter- 


esting volume, but it is far more 
likely that you would find only a 
dozen copies of the same school 
textbook or runs of cheaper series. 

Older books will generally turn 
out to be parts of late nineteenth 
century comprehensive editions, 
sets which, by now, may be con- 
sidered the bric-a-brac of the 
secondhand book trade. 

In O’Connell Street you will 
come on Eason and Son, the 
wholesale newsagents. Downstairs 
there are, besides remainders, a 
stock of leather-bound books, in- 
expensive, mostly interesting and 
certainly enriching to the appear- 
ance of any personal library. It is 
not so very many years since I 
picked up the Dublin pirate 
edition of Boswell’s Tour of the 
Hebrides for a token sum. 

In Dawson Street is Hodges 
Figgis, a firm which was founded 
nearly 200 years ago. This is a 
shop with an atmosphere that 
resembles bookshops in British 
university cities, One is seldom 
disturbed when mentally chopping 
or changing over the spending of 
a book token or a prize. Hodges 
Figgis is especially strong in 
modern works of literary criticism 
and in history and literature itself. 

If you work your way through to 
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the back of the shop you will dis- 
cover a fine collection of second- 
hand books and antiquarian books 
on Ireland. This is probably the 
best collection in any bookshop in 
Dublin and it includes some hand- 
some examples of eighteenth- 
century Dublin book bindings 
that any collector would covet. 

It is only a few steps from this 
mature bookshop to Fred Hanna’s. 
Heré there is an attempt to do 
three jobs at once. Downstairs 
there is a veritable Penguin Salon, 
one of the finest collections of 
these paper-back books that I 


know. On the ground-floor level 
there is a collection of new books, 
but it is of limited range. Finally 
there is the secondhand depart- 
ment, where it is possible to find 
a bargain and sometimes books of 


interest. 

Near Merrion Square, and diag- 
onally opposite the house where it 
used to be thought Oscar Wilde 
was born, stands Greene’s book- 
shop, a well-worn name for 
students of Trinity College. 
Greene’s has much of the quality 
found in a bookseller’s in a small 
English provincial town. It is 
friendly and slow, and occasion- 
ally it unwittingly produces the 
answer. 

An illustration of this came a 
few years ago when I was trying 
to find an excellent monograph on 
the American Revolution, a work 
which was out of print. Within 
Dublin University it was changing 
hands at 21s. to 2§s. a copy, and 
it was rumoured the price might 
go even higher, as Dublin book- 
shops had been scoured. At these 
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UBLIN is a city with a large 

student population. Trinity 
College, University College, 
Dublin, The College of Surgeons 
and the Academy of Music must 
have some 7.000 students be- 
tween them. Further west in 
Cork and Galway are other 
university colleges which depend 
on Dublin for most of their 
books. The result is that the 
buying of books by under- 
graduates and also by the 
serious reader is considerable. 

The fine book trade, however, 
does not have the same stimulus. 
Americans sometimes arrive to 
buy books, and in October, 
1956. a representative of a 
wealthy college in the States 
took Dublin in during a 
European book-buying tour. 

The finest trish private libra- 
ries, however, when they come 
up for auction, nearly always do 
so at Sotheby’s, London, so the 
fine book trade tends to by-pass 
Dublin. 

—D. Jj. T. Englefield. 
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astronomical figures I dropped out 
of the market. 

A few days later, when again 
at Greene’s shop, I started to turn 
over some jaded books in a tray 
(the titles and prices I knew, for 
they had been there many months), 
when suddenly I came on the 
monograph, a fine clean copy. I 
snatched at it and opened the 
front page to see the price. It was 
not clearly entered, for the “2” 
I could read, but after that there 
were other signs. 

With a calm face I asked the 
assistant. “Sure that’s half-a-crown, 
sir,” he replied, “ and it only came 
in this morning.” Before I reached 
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my rooms I had been offered ten 
times that price by two people. 

The only bookshop recently 
opened in Dublin is Harcourt 
Books in Harcourt Street. One 
feature of this establishment is the 
large collection of modern novels 
offered at moderate prices. In 1955 
I picked up the latest Elizabeth 
Bowen, published a few months 
before, for only 2s. and this 
seemed to be the price of most of 
the novels. Lists of secondhand 
books are prepared here, cheaply 
but adequately. 


As some of these include dupli- 
cates being sold off from such 
important libraries as Trinity Col- 
lege itself they are of considerable 
interest. These lists, together with 
occasional catalogues of Irish books 
from Hodges Figgis, are the only 
important direct contact the 
Dublin bookshops have with the 
United Kingdom. 

If anticipation is half the 
pleasure of travel, so the chase is 
half the pleasure of book-buying. 
A visit to Dublin can provide good 
hunting. 


Griefs of the Genius 
PLE are, I think, inclined to be unfair towards the illum- 
inated. The personal life of a man of genius is often one of 
great misery. He knows poverty because he will not give way 
to the stupid prejudices of the crowd. (William Blake was 
called, in an outrageous letter written to him by a man who 
had cheated him, “ nothing but a ten-shilling-a-week man.”) 

The griefs of the genius are the griefs of a god piled upon 
the griefs of a human being. And these are invariably made 
the subject of vulgar gossip by persons unacquainted with 
him. 

His life is not his own. If he is famous, he is blasted, during 
his lifetime and after his death, by excess of light. No action 
of his (and genius is an immense tax on the nerves) remains 
uncriticised by persons who have not the faintest idea of what 
goes to the composition of genius. 

—DaME EpItTH SITWELL. 


Heir Apparent 

NE of the witnesses was.a small boy who had to give impor- 

tant evidence on behalf of his father. He stepped into the 
witness-box with a hat over his cyes, the tails of his coat 
nearly reaching the floor, and his trousers so long that the 
knees were at his ankles. Even the judge smiled. 

“Why do you come here dressed like that?” he inquired. 

The youngster felt in his pockets, produced a summons, 
and with a dignified air pointed to the words “To appear in 
his father’s suit.” 





Night and day these Dublin fesuits keep a 
watch on Mother Earth 


Earthquakes are Their 


Business 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


ATER reports of an earthquake 
L in some distant part of the 

world never show any great 
discrepancy between the actual 
location of the trouble and its 
position as recorded by Rath- 
farnham Castle Seismological 
Observatory. 

Reading of a recent earth tremor, 
I wondered how this close accu- 
racy of observation was obtained, 
so I went up to the Castle to see 
for myself. 

Few of the thousands who have 
passed this inconspicuous building 
know that it houses scientific in- 
struments and recording gear of 
an accuracy that has made the 
name of Rathfarnham known 
around the globe. 

When Father Ingram brought 
me into the observatory, the first 
thing he did was to mention the 
fact that we had come into the 
observatory. This seemed to me to 
be self-evident, so I just smiled 
politely and made a somewhat 
lame remark. 

With a twinkle in his eye he 
drew my attention to a slowly re- 
volving drum which was covered 


by a smoky-looking paper roll. 
Pointing to a small departure from 
the pattern of wavy lines on the 
drum, he said dryly: “This is 
where we came in!” I had to 
admit that Fr. Ingram had me 
covered—very scientifically, too. 

He’s a quiet man, this Jesuit 
scientist who signs the Rathfarn- 
ham Seismological Bulletin for 
dispatch to the world’s observa- 
tories. He is part of a world-wide 
chain of men and instruments 
working to co-relate the recorded 
movements of the earth’s struc- 
ture. 

Over forty years ago Fr. William 
O’Leary, S.J., set up the first in- 
struments in Rathf and 
he had as assistant young Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell—then a Jesuit 
student—now Fr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, S.J., Director of the Vatican 
Observatory. Since then, Rath- 
farnham has known many names 
famous in the scientific world— 
notably Frs. Pigott and Burke- 
Gaffney. 

The apparatus in the observatory 
consists essentially of a pendulum 
and a paper-covered drum rotating 
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REAT precautions are needed 

to preserve the accuracy of 
the observatory instruments, but 
despite all human precautions, 
accidents will occur. | found one 
of these occasions when | asked 
“What was the biggest move- 
ment recorded in Rathfarnham? 

“The day the fly got in and 
stood on the pen!” was the 
answer. J. V. B. 


—— lh lll mmmmnHe 


at a very accurately determined 
speed. 

The pendulum carries a stylus 
which rides on the smoked surface 
of the paper. The earth’s vibra- 
tions are picked up by the pendu- 
lum and amplified by a system of 
levers attached to the pen causing 
it to vibrate and make a track on 
the paper. 

I noticed that the pen was 
making a very steady pattern as 
I watched it and when I asked 
Fr. Ingram to interpret the pattern 
for me I was told: 

“They're the waves pounding 
along the coast—it’s still very 
rough at sea after last week’s 
storm.” 

That, of course, prompted the 
obvious question—had the seis- 
mograph picked up traces of the 
explosion of atomic bombs? It 
had not, Fr. Ingram said. The 


Si 


reason was that the atomic bomb, 
for all its devastating destructive 
power, stands in the same relation- 
ship to an earthquake as does a 
very small ordinary bomb to the 
hydrogen bomb. 

A lorry going up the drive at 
Rathfarnham will leave a trace on 
the drum—but only because of its 
proximity—just as the heavy 
pounding of the waves a couple of 
miles away would show up. Quarry 
explosions in and around Dublin 
also make their mark. 

I was curious about the method 
of calculating the distance of 
origin and direction of the earth- 
quake shock waves reaching Dub- 
lin. Fr. Ingram said that the obser- 
vatory records two kinds of waves 
emanating from seismic disturb- 
ances. Each kind of wave travels 
at a different speed through the 
earth and both rates of speed are 
known. 

It is a matter of applying a 
mathematical formula to the data 
gathered from the recording in- 
struments to calculate the centre 
of the disturbance. 

Some of the shock waves are 
of great magnitude and indicate 
massive movements of the earth, 
yet few result in loss of life. The 
reason is that many earthquakes 
happen under the sea and in 
deserted regions of the world. 


A 1 of people worry about nothing—especially when it’s 


in the bank. 


PICKPOCKET was struck by a hit-and-run driver. 
Policeman: “Did you get his number?” 


“No, but here’s his wallet.” 





The drag was a test for 
animals, drivers and riders 


Haste to the 
Wedding 


E. J. HERBERT 


UCH has been said and writ- 
Mia about the matrimonial 
habits of the Irish, and many 
theories have been advanced for 
our expected disappearance as a 
race! There is no attempt here to 
advance further theory on such a 
subject—if subject there be, Our 
weddings are still celebrated, but 
most of the colourful traditional 
customs associated with them have 
certainly disappeared. 
Modern transport has taken 
much of the glamour and pagean- 
try from “ the drag ”"—the proces- 
sion of cars that accompanied the 
couple to and from the church 
where the marriage was celebrated. 
There was a horse-drawn “covered 
car” or carriage for the bridal pair, 
which was hired for the day from 
livery stables in the nearby town. 
It was a time when horseman- 
ship was an accomplishment com- 
mon to most countrymen, and a 
wedding was considered the ideal 
opportunity for riders and horses 
to show their paces. In earlier 
times it was customary to take the 
ladies on the horses also, riding 


pillion or,, as they said, “ riding 
culog” behind the men. Many a 
bride arrived at her future home 
clinging to the coat tails of her 
hard-riding newly-wed husband. 
The drag was a wonderful drive 
and often a test of endurance for 
animals, drivers and riders. The 
bridegroom’s party assembled at 
his house and then drove to the 
girl’s house, where it was joined 
by her party for the drive to the 
church. Once the ceremony wa4s 
over the celebrations gathered 
momentum in every sense of the 
word. It was not unusual to take a 
circuitous route so that “the drag” 
would be seen to advantage speed- 
ing through the local villages. 
While the majority of friends 
and relations were enjoying the 
hilarity of the drag, there were 
others hard at work at the final 
preparations at the wedding house. 
For that matter, there had been 
the rush and bustle of preparation 
for many days—white-washing, 
painting a-d cleaning of yards and 
out-offices. It was necessary to en- 
sure that there would be a favour- 
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64 
able reply to the question: “ What 
kind of a place did she get?” For 
a day or two before the wedding 
also, they had the visits of the in- 
vited parties, who called with their 
presents. 

There was scant necessity, how- 
ever, for sideboard or cabinet 
accommodation for the traditional 
gifts. The gifts mainly consisted 
of items of food and drink—a 
thoughtful consideration when 
from fifty to 100 guests had to be 
entertained for the best part of a 
day and a night. 


Huge pots were f"'. with geese 


and bacon and boiled over the fire 
until “the suileens were winking 
u> at you” out of the pot. Choice 
geese were prepared for roasting, 
to be set before the distinguished 
visitors—the “ classy people ” who 
were “taken up in the room” for 


the dinner. 

And so “the drag ” arrived to a 
wedding house to enjoy lashings 
and leavings of festive fare. Drinks 
were served and then the feasting 
began. The ladies helped in the 
serving and later in the wash-up. 
While this was in progress the 
men stabled or took home the 
animals and all were then ready for 
the continuation of the festivities 
in music and dance and refresh- 
ments for the rest of the evening 
and night. 

Old and eo took the floor— 
matron and middle-aged stepped 
out in rejuvenated fashion. Reels 
and “ sets ” shook the ware on the 
dresser—the eight-hand reel and 
“ plain sets” that have now almost 
disappeared from the Shannonside. 

Interspersed with the reels were 
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the exhibitions of step-dancing, 
which at times aroused keen rivalry 
between exponents from the dif- 
ferent districts represented. Very 
often the kitchen table was put in 
the middle of the floor as a stage 
for the step dancing. When dan- 
cers more enthusiastic than skilful 
sought the limelight, it was con- 
sidered safer to accommodate them 
with the barn door—easily re- 
moved from its “ bucawns” and 
placed on the kitchen floor, or in 
the yard, if the step dancing fever 
had struck early. 

The reels, or rather the preli- 
minaries to the reels, were more 
leisurely. The men took the floor 
with sometimes a little mild jost- 
ling as to who would take “ the 
flag of the hearth ”—the accepted 
position for the best dancer. In 
most houses the kitchen floors 
were unevenly flagged, but the 
best flag available was always 
placed in front of the fireplace; 
perhaps this “ flag of the hearth” 
was the lone flag in a floor of 
cobbled stones or mud, It was 
customary in some districts to have 
the “flag of the hearth” especially 
resonant for dancing, by the in- 
clusion of animal skulls in the 
foundation under it. 

While the four men discuss the 
customary question, “ Who are ye 
asking?” the musicians tune up 
and often play an old traditional 
air. But a quick change of tempo 
to a reel is a signal to the men to 
call their or to the girls 
to take their places, and then on 
with the dance. 

One could imagine a modicum 
of monotony arising as night went 





HASTE TO THE WEDDING 


on in a dance that had started in 
early evening; but there was more 
traditional novelty yet to come 
with the arrival of “the Soppers ” 
or “ Sir Sops ”, as they are usually 
called in our locality. 

These were groups of young 
men and the more daring of the 
girls from the neighbourhood, who 
were not invited to the wedding 
but who now came, disguised in 
much the same manner as the 
wren-boys on St. Stephen’s Day. 
The use of straw, however, in the 
make-up was traditional, and leg- 
gings and improvised head-gear 
were usually made of straw—hence 
the name “Soppers” or the 
English version “ straw-boys.” 

Like many a custom, the “ sop- 
ping ” at weddings had its abuses. 
There was often rivalry between 
groups from different districts 
which led to disorder around the 
wedding-house. However, where 
“Sir Sop” parties were well 
organised and well led, they were 
a colourful adjunct to the old-time 


country wedding. 


Not Mona’s “ Clock”! 
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With the departure of the “ Sop- 
pers”, the wedding had usually 
passed its zenith, and gradually 
waxed until the crowing cocks 
sounded their knell. 

Even yet there is an occasional 
wedding where much of the old- 
style celebration is recaptured, but 
the conventional hotel breakfast 
has been adopted by the majority. 
Economic factors perhaps have led 
to the change, but there are, as 
well, social factors—the straining 
“to do the right thing” by stan- 
dards that are not our own. 

Even in the precincts of the town 
hotel, there is an inclination to fall 
back on old traditions, and the floor 
is often cleared, the fiddle is 
brought in out of the car and the 
old-timers take the floor. But 
polished parquetry and Wilton 
carpet are, alas, poor substitutes 
for the ringing echo of “ the flag of 
the hearth.” 

B’aoibhinn bheith beo na laethe 
sin. Guimis ceol agus aoibhneas na 
b’Fleitheas dos na daoine dimig 
romhainn. 


Belfast couple was in Paris, doing the Louvre on a 


Cook’s tour. 


“What time is it?” the wife asked. 
“ What's the name of that painting?” the husband answered. 
The woman walked up and examined the title of the picture. 


“ Mona Lisa,” she replied. 


Her husband scanned his Cook’s itinerary. “Then it’s a 
quarter past two if we’re on time,” he told her. 


E Mona Lisa has no eyebrows. It was the fashion in the 
15th century when Leonardo da Vinci painted her por- 
trait for women to pluck out their eyebrows. 





Ash trees had diseases transferred to them... 
and hazel-nuts imparted knowledge 


The Things They Believed 
about Trees! 


CANON J. B. SHEA 


HERE is a great deal in Irish 
story about hazel nuts. They 
seem to have been endowed 
with the virtue of imparting know- 
ledge like the magic nuts of Sliabh- 
cno, mentioned the late 
Standish O’Grady. “ All the know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences was 
in some mysterious way bound up 
with the eating of nuts.” The 
eo feasa (the Salmon of Know- 
ledge) had fed on hazel nuts, and 
we all know that it was the touch 
of this egregious fish that gave 
Fionn MacCool the power of prog- 
nostication by biting his thumb. 
The last traces of this virtue are 
found in the nuts which lovers 
burn at Hallowe’en to discover 
their matrimonial prospects. I dare- 
say the explanation (if any) lay in 
the belief that the hazel was in- 
habited by a knowing spirit, and 
that this spirit passed to the fruit. 
Sacred trees bled when they 
were cut. This happened to a tree 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne as lately 
as the year 1384. Two men tried 
to cut it down, but when they cut 
it, it poured forth blood “as it 
had been of a beaste ”. 


St. Kieran’s tree, near the 
Boyne, conducted itself in the same 
way, and there were several others. 
At Rollsright, when an elder tree 
was cut on Midsummer Night 
“the tree bled and the pillar-tone 
moved its head”. 

There were people who believed 
yarns of this kind. We live in 
another sort of world. Stones used 
to object to being broken; trees 
yelled or bled when they were cut; 
the holy lake at Tuosist (Co. 
Kerry) killed two men who tried 
to drain it. Yet the sacred stones, 
trees and lakes or wells have nearly 
all passed away, and the world still 
keeps rolling around on its axis. 

A writer in the Irish folklore 
journal, Bealoideas (i. 323), was in- 
formed that “long ago” it was a 
dreadful thing to interfere with a 
fairy rath, but in modern times 
people dug them up and nothing 
happened. It would seem that gods 
are mortal like other folks. ‘hey 
reign for a while and are extremely 
powerful and important; then their 
power wanes and in time they pass 
away. 

A common practice in connec- 


Condensed from the Church of Ireland Gazette 
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tion with trees was that of trans- 
ferring diseases to them. White 
mentions a row of pollard ash 
trees in his village which had been 
used for this purpose. The tree 
was cleft asunder, the disease put 
into it, and then it was tied up 
again. In White’s day, the trees 
showed the healed cicatrices of 
their former wounds. 

Ash was specially good, as a 
healer, because it was in some way 
connected with lightning, and 
therefore marked out as an object 
of special attention by the gods. 
There are certain features which 
are common to all these cures. The 
ritual for healing must take place 
at dawn; the patient must speak to 
nobody on his way. 

We are told in Virgil’s Aeneid 
that on a certain occasion Aeneas 
was offering sacrifice on top of a 
mound covered with bushes. He 
endeavoured to pull up some of 
these to adorn his altar as was 
customary. But to his surprise, 
when he tore up a bush blood 
exuded from it. Again he tried 
with the same result. On the third 
trial a voice came from the ground 
telling him that the soil on which 
he stood covered the mortal re- 
mains of his friend Polydorus. 

Grant Allen draws from this 
story the moral that the shrub or 
tree growing on a grave was re- 
garded as embodying the dead per- 
son. It was as though, when dead 
and buried, he had come to life in 
the form of a tree. 

For this reason, trees were 
planted in graveyards; and indeed 
if a god or a wood-spirit could 
embody itself in a tree, there 


OOo hNhT~’] 3D Tn nnnhnnhhh¢ 

ANY Irish surnames connect 

their bearers with trees: 
MacCarthan (Son of the rowan 
tree), MacDara (oak), Mac- 
Ibhair (yew), MacCuill (hazel). 

It is significant too—in con- 
nection with the pre-Christian 
worship of sacred groves—that 
many of our early Christian 
churches were named after oak 
woods: Kildare (church of the 
oak), Derry (oak wood), Dur- 
row (plain of oaks). 

Several other churches were 
built where there had been his- 
torical groves of some sort— 
Armagh on the ridge of willows, 
Clonfert in the wood of rowan 
trees, Clonard on Ross Finn- 
chuill (white hazel wood), and 
so on. This might mean that 
here as elsewhere, the 
Christians took over the sacred 
places of their predecessors—a 
natural thing for them to do. 

—J.B.S. 


CII IIa 


seems no reason why the spirit of 
a man could not do the same. And 
that is why trees when cut emitted 
shrieks and groans as well as shed 
blood—because they really were 
the bodies of men. 

This belief is found among 


‘American Indians, in Damara, in 


Fiji, as well as in European coun- 
tries, and Mannhardt tells of a 
larch tree in the Tyrol as recently 
as 1855 which bled whenever it 
was cut. 

In an old Protestant graveyard 
in the West of Ireland, there is an 
old hawthorn growing at the head 
of a certain grave. Whether it was 
originally planted there, or ‘more 
likely) discovered the place for 
itself, I do not know, but in time 
it grew from a small plant to a 
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pretty stout tree, and as it pressed 
against the headstone the inevitable 
consequence was that the latter 
was pushed away and threatened 
to fall flat upon the grave. 
Someone proposed to cut down 
the tree; but the people who owned 
the grave resented what they called 
the “desecration ” of their family 
grave. The tombstone is kept from 
failing by means of wire attaching 
it to its rival the Whitethern, but 


Uncanny, Isn’t It ? 


it is only a question of time when 
the living tree will overcome the 
dead stone and lay it low. 

This tree is a living and stand- 
ing monument to my contention 
that an ancient superstition is more 
powerful and enduring than any 
later set of beliefs. What do these 
people really believe about that 
tree? Nothing definite, perhaps. 
But in some vague, incoherent way 
they associate it with their dead. 


HAVE never yet been able to get a woman to explain satis- 
factorily how she seems to instinctively know: 

That a woman she has just met is not to be trusted. 

How much a woman paid for a dress without seeing the 


price tag. 


What every woman in a crowded room is wearing, without 
seeming to pay any attention at all. 
What is being said in a conversation near her, even though 


she hardly knows the couple. 


That the two women who are being utterly charming to 
each other are actually at daggers-point. 

That a woman’s hair is not its natural colour. 

That a woman is lying about her age—even though a man 
would readily accept as fact the age she is going by. 

That the husband who has been pretending to listen to her 
hasn’t heard a word she has been saying. 


—H. N. Fercuson in Information. 


So Began the Dollar 

ST. JoacHIM is indirectly associated with the origin of the 
word “dollar”. A silver mine operated in Bohemia, 

Czechoslovakia, in the early part of the 16th century was 

located in the Thal (Valley) of St. Joachim, and the coins made 

from its silver were called Joachimsthalers; this was shortened 

to “thallers”, later to “talers ”. 

The idea of the silver taler was adopted in several countries. 
It became the daler in Scandinavia, the dollar in Spanish 
America and other parts of the New World, the crown in 
England and the rouble in Russia. As the dollar it was to be- 
come most famous in the United States of America. 

—Irish Catholic. 





Nearly all the old Dublin 
street cries have gone with 
the trams 


“Penny a Bunch 


—Roobawb!” 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


ost of the hawkers had set 

hours for “ doing ” my road. 

You could tell the time fairly 
accurately, and the seasons even, 
by some distinctive cry. 

The cries were sad, jovial, bois- 
terous, often melodious and even 
aggressive. Sometimes they were 
almost incoherent and it was diff- 
cult to know what the vendor was 
announcing. 

Around four in the afternoon a 
deep, sepulchral voice boomed at 
measured intervals: “Co-el! Co- 
el! Co-el!”, as the pony and cart 
rumbled beneath my window. On 
other afternoons, the clipped, 
stern tones of a man pushing a 
hand-cart proclaimed: “Co-el 
blucks! Co-el blucks!” 

Wednesday and Friday mornings 
were filled with the shrill cries of 
the fishwomen: “Dubalin Bay 
herrin’s! Fresh mack’rel!” Or 
“Dublin Bay merck!”—a weird 
truncating of mackerel, I suppose. 
I should mention, too, the grumpy 
old man with the basket of cockles 


perched on one shoulder, who 
cried gloomily: “ Cockelarge 
cocks!” The children called him 
“ hairy-wink-wink” and fled in 
delighted terror from his sharp 
tongue and lobster-red face. 


Sunday mornings were reserved 
for the noisy newsboys and the 
seller of watercress, who called out 
in monotonous tones: “Fresh 
watercress—penny a bunch!” 

The winter dusk always recalls 
to me a plaintive feminine voice 
keening in a mournful wail: “ Get 
two more apples a panny!” varied 
with: “Sweet aps! Sweet aps!” 
That “more” always intrigued 
me. 


Late spring days are associated 
with the rotund and robust vendor 
of rhubarb. Brevity was not for 
him. He rested his laden hand- 
cart in the middle of the street. 
Then placing cupped hands to his 
mouth, and with a preliminary 
shout of “Roo-bawb—penny a 
bunch!”, he launched into a non- 
stop bellowing oration on the 


Condensed from the Father Mathew Record 
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merits of his juicy wares, finishing 
by way of peroration with a 
triumphant roar of “Hurry up 
before it’s awl gawn—penny a 
bunch—Roo-bawb!” that almost 
cracked the window panes. 

In the summer months came the 
dumpy, not-over-clean little man, 
who, at an inflated price, dispensed 
buttermilk from a churn on a 
hand-cart, assuring us all that it 
was “Fresh butthermilk—thick as 
a liver—thick as a liver!” 

The boys collecting waste for 
pig-feeding used to drawl out in 
sing-song voices: “Anny slop, 
ma’am, anny slop?” There was 
keen rivalry amongst them, the 
more prosperous running to an ass 
and cart, and they referred to their 
respective donors as “ customers ”. 

Waste is now collected quietly 


Colours That Tire 


and unobtrusively by the silent 
drivers of pony-carts. The old 
noisy zest and rivalry are gone like 
Villon’s snows of yesteryear . . 
Nearly all these cries and criers 
have disappeared from the streets 
of Dublin along with hackney-cars, 
horse-drawn cabs and trams. Even 
the chirpy newsboys are changing, 
too, and go about their business 
quietly and quickly—often on 
cycles—like stern businessmen of 
substance who pay their taxes. 
The livelier or less prosperous 
ones may still call out the papers 
as was once de rigueur. But aping 
their American cousins, as seen 
and heard on the screen, they are 
beginning to scorn the old cheery 
cries of “Hellyo-male” or 
“ Innipenin ” and now strenuously 
invite us to “ Read all about it!” 


MEDICAL journal lists some causes of fatigue; Uncomfort- 
able chairs; Glare—especially from subtle sources such as 


metal surfaces and shiny desk tops; Cluttered quarters—lack 
of elbow room leads to frustration and physical as well as 
psychological weariness; Tiring colours—white, purple, brown, 
orange and certain shades of blue, for example; Lack of exer- 
cise, relaxation and anticipation of pleasure. 

One study showed a single difference between a group of 
industrial workers completely fagged out and another group 
full of bounce after equal tasks. The lively ones were looking 
forward to some sort of evening activity. 

—The Advocate. 


Message from Heaven 
‘THE meck little man was walking back from the funeral of 
his big and masterful wife. It was blowing hard, and sud- 
denly a dislodged slate whirled down, and landed with a 
resounding thud on his head. 
“Gosh,” he murmured, looking upwards, “ Minnie is in 
heaven already.” 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


“ He killed many a man and he robbed 

the Lendale train,” but it all began 

when his homestead was ruthlessly 
burned down. 





Jesse James 


had a 
Kerry Father 


NE OF THE MOST FAMOUS AMERI- 

can outlaws of all time, Jesse 
James, was the son of a Kerryman. 
Down along the Asdee river, where 
it meets the Shannon from the 
West, is a place called Snugboro, 
where Jesse’s father was born and 
lived until he emigrated shortly 
before the Famine times. 

At the foot of Martin Mulvihill’s 
land is the mark of a house. Tradi- 
tion has it that this is the site of the 
James homestead. The late Tom 
Linnane recalled that Jer. O'Connor 
before him often heard his father 
telling how he once lived across the 
river from Jesse James’s father. 

Tradition has it that the James 
family, though Protestant, once 
saved a priest from the hands of 
priest-hunters during the Penal 
Days. And we are told that an 
orchard once surrounded the house. 
Moss J. Mahoney, of Asdee, had 
it from the late Thady Gorman— 
born 120 years ago—that the James 
family lived in Snugboro. The sur- 
name is still to be found in the 
North Kerry area—in Listowel. 

Jesse’s father, after leaving the 
Shannon, finally settled in Clay 
County, Missouri, and there, on the 


sth September, 1847, Jesse Wood- 
son James, the future outlaw, was 
born. During the Civil War the 
James family threw in their lot with 
the Southern cause. The Union 
forces came and, with them, the 
destruction of the James homestead. 
Jesse was young then, but this 
cruel act of the Union forces stung 
him and his Irish blood sought for 
retaliation. When only fifteen years 
of age he joined the guerilla forces 
of C. W. Quantrell. There his 
future fame—ar ill-fame—took root. 
He soon won a reputation for mark- 
manship and daring. And, though 
at the conclusion of the war he, 
with other members of his band, 
surrendered, the truce in his case 
did not last for long. 
—Shannonside Annual. 


Tipperary 
HEREDITARY CUSTODIANS OF 
St. Patrick’s Crozier were the 
O’Kearneys of Cashel. 

The authenticity of this precious 
relic, now in the custody of the 
Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, 
can be proved by legal evidence. A 
document copied in 1753 by “Fra, 
Wayland, Notary and Chapter 
Clerk”, reads in part: 

“Here followeth a List of such 
tyths as belong to Oconomy of 
Saint Patrick’s Church of Cashell 
whereof I had the setting from the 
year 1643 to the year 1649... . 
The great Tyths of all which places 
did belong to the Oconomy, besides 
£10 that was reserv’d uppon Mr, 
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Kearney on consideration of St. 
Patrick’s Rites, and other cblations 
usually paid throughout the pro- 
vince of Ancient custom to Mr. 
Kearney, in honour of St. Patrick.” 
The Kearney family were gene- 
rally known as “Kearney Bacula” 
or “Kearney Crux” from their 
possession of St. Patrick’s Crozier, 
which was held by Bryan Kearney, 
of Fethard, in 1765. He was the 
last “Kearney Crux” in the male 
line. I myself saw St. Patrick’s 
Crozier on exhibition in_ the 
National Museum almost twenty 
years ago. 
—JAMES Mauer in the Irish 
Times. 


Cork 

[N THE River LEE (NEAR CARRIG- 
rohane) are found fresh-water 

mussels; they lie in the deepest part 

of the river. 

The method of taking them is 
this: the fisherman is entirely 
naked, having a small osier in his 
hand, and during the bright sun- 
shine—for then only they open 
their shells—he gently guides the 
end of the stick between their 
shells, when they instantly close, 
and he easily draws them up. 

In those mussels is frequently 
found a pearl, sometimes the size 
of a large pea and of a good water. 

—G. Hoimes, Southern Counties 

of Ireland (1797). 


Westmeath 

= ATHLONE” SIGNIFIES “ THE FORD 
of the moon” (Ath-Luain), a 

name descriptive of the part of the 


river (the Shannon) which was 
fordable here. 
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THERE’S NOTHING NEW 
ME marches on, or does it? 
The experts argue that our 

traffic problems would be greatly 
eased by the construction of fly- 
unders at busy road junctions so 
that traffic from one road can 
pass under traffic from another. 

The British Roads Campaign 

Council tell me that in Ban- 
bridge, County Down, such a 
fly-under has been in existence 
for 123 years. And it’s pretty 
well in its original state, apart 
from new lighting. Makes you 
think. 

—Phil Drackett in “ Ford 

Times ”. 
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This town is also known among 
some of the older inhabitants by 
the name of Baile dtus na Seacht 
Meina (corruptedly Balladusna- 
shaghlina)}—the Town of the Be- 
ginning of the Week, still main- 
taining the same ultimate object of 
reference to the moon; Monday 
(originally “ Moonday ”) being the 
first day of the week. Sunday, a 
day of rest, is a dies non, so that 
Monday is the day beginning their 
weekly labour... . 

Another (local) custom, or reli- 
gious adoration, is that of praying 
to the new moon the first time that 
luminary is seen after its change. 
—Dr. STREAN: quoted in Mason’s 

Statistical Survey of Roscom- 
mon (1814). 


Dublin 
FIRST IRISH POST OFFICE 
stood in High Street, Dublin, 
in the 16th century. It contained 
eighty-one rooms. 
Later, in the reign of Charles II, 
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the post office was transferred to 
Fishamble Street, and from there 
it was located in Sycamore Alley, 
which would be near the back of 
the present-day Olympia Theatre. 
From there is was moved to the 
south side of College Green, con- 
venient to the Irish Houses of Par- 
liament. 

In 1773 the first Receiving Houses 
were set up in the city to receive 
letters to be delivered within the 
penny post boundary. 

—WHILLIAM SIBLEY in a lecture. 


Monaghan 
WE WERE SITTING AROUND THE FIRE 

one winter’s evening (in Mucker, 
Inniskeen) when the latch of the 
door was lifted and a head all 
wrapped in bandages appeared in 
the lamplight. 

“Come inside,” we called, and a 
man came in. 

“I was looking for 
McElroy’s,” he explained. 

“I was just thinkin’ as much,” 
my mother said. “On yer head ye 
have it, God bless it.” 

“On me head it is,” he agreed. 

The man had erysipelas, popu- 
larly known as “the rose”. Any 
person named McElroy was sup- 
posed to be able to cure the disease 
by touching the afflicted part. Henry 
McElroy being the only one of the 
name willing to make the cure—it 
was considered unlucky—had a 
practice large enough to fill any 


Harry 


doctor with envy. As his house lay 
along the Mucker Road we had 
many callers inquiring the way. 
Some of these people came twenty 
miles. 
—PATRICK KAVANAGH, The Green 
Fool. 


Donegal 

OR CENTURIES THE O’DOHERTYS, 

Chieftains of Inishowen, pos- 

sessed a unique relic. It is a hand- 
wheel, adaptable for either spinning 
or weaving, and bears in clear 
figures the year of manufacture— 
viz., A.D. I116. 

This is the only example of such 
a type of two-process wheel known 
to be in existence. It was made in 
Donegal, and the maker only pro- 
duced two such wheels. The first 
one, not being a success, was de- 
stroyed. This, the second effort, was 
successful, and the wheel found its 
way to Inishowen. It has been 
handed down for centuries from 
one O’Doherty chieftain to another, 
and is still preserved by the 
O'Doherty family of Duncrun, 
Ballarena. On one occasion, when 
lent for exhibition, the wheel was 
insured for £2,000. 

The material is bog-oak and is 
hand-cut, the carving being really 
excellent. Notwithstanding its great 
age, the wheel is in a wonderful 
state of preservation. 

—JAMES O’DOHERTY in The 
Book of Inishowen. 


-TO-DOOR salesman to housewife: “You should have 
seen what I saw.at your neighbour’s. May I step in and 


tell you about it?” 


JOHN DEMPSEY. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 9 


The Banks of Avonmore 


Grandma, here’s a present ; it has come addressed to you, 
It’s a little pot of shamrock ; it has come a distance, too— 
All the way from Ireland, and a card here mentions more : 
It was gathered from your birthplace on the banks of Avonmore. 





“ From old Ireland do you tell me—darling, is it true ? 
Acushla, let me feel it, as you say it’s there it grew. 
I am old and stiff and feeble and in darkness, God be praised, 
Oh, Katty, how it stirs me, how my poor old heart is raised ! 


“ To feel it here so near me, the soil that gave me birth— 
It’s the very clay of Ireland, let me kiss the holy earth. 
Those blessed little shamrocks: I can’t see them, yet I know 
They bring me back the eyesight of the happy long ago. 


“And gleaming through the darkness comes the vision that I loved, 
The dear green fields of Ireland and the sunny skies above, 
I see, as once I saw it when a girl like you I stood, 
Amid the furze and heather, the chapel, hill and wood ; 
There’s the Abbey clad with ivy and river's winding shore 
And the boys and girls playing on the banks of Avonmore. 


“ God bless those little shamrocks for calling back the scene 
The beauty of the shamrock and the brightness of the green, 
Through ths long years to see it and to see it all so plain— 
Child, I’m sure you're smiling, but I’m feeling young again! 


“And though I'm truly thankful for the blessing that God’s Hand 
Has brought around me, Katty, in this bright and happy land, 
Still I can’t forget the old home ’mid the pleasures of the new, 
For my heart is three parts buried where those little shamrocks grew.” 


—Kerry BALLAD. 





Many stories Seamus could tell you of 
adventures with poachers 


How They Beat 


Water-Bailiff 


EDGAR W. BATTLE 


VER the hill where the course 
Ox the river is dammed be- 

tween the craggy hills into the 
Long Lake, is the trout hatchery. 
Fish-farm, as the folk have it, is 
an insignificant enough structure, 
running alongside an artificial weir 
designed to trap the egg-heavy hen 
trout as they arrive in the shallows 
to scratch their redds along the 
bed for spawning. 

Seamus O’Nolan, gillie, water- 
bailiff and boss man of this fish 
farm in the mountains, is a man of 
many parts, Wherever water flows, 
whether stream, river or lake, he is 
at home, and his hands are rarely 
dry. His is no safe and comfortable 
job, for is he not surrounded by 
enemies whose determined occupa- 
tion is to rob him of his charges, 
the brown trout that inhabit the 
dark waters of the lake. 

There’s the otter, most cunning 
of all the hunting mammals, care- 
less in its killing and elusive in 
pursuit. The heron, subtle and 


e 


silent fisherman, subject of a con- 
troversy that divides angling folk 
into two aggressive camps. 

Fortunately for any heron that 
does its fishing in the Long Lake, 
Seamus believes that by and large 
it does more good to the preserva- 
tion of trout than harm, Eels, teem- 
ing millions of them, fouling the 
bed of the lake, a nuisance to all 
serious anglers, fall to the heron’s 
stabbing thrust. 

Greatest of all the enemies of 
the water-bailiff is the poacher. 
Today, with salmon fetching any- 
thing up to a pound in coin for a 
pound in weight, poaching in 
many parts has become an occupa- 
tion so serious that the life and 
limb of the water-bailiff are in 
constant danger. 

Many stories Seamus O’Nolan 
would be telling you of adventures 
with poachers if you should be so 
fortunate as to get him to gillie 
you over the lake for a day’s sport. 
But Seamus has his prejudices, and 
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should he not take to the colour 
of your eyes no amount of jingling 
of coin would induce ‘him to 
accompany you. 

I remember one of the rare 
warm days of last summer when 
Seamus had agreed to accompany 
me on the lake at sunrise for a 
couple of hours’ driving along the 
edge. Almost every cast had 
brought its reward with the sizz- 
ling run of healthy trout making 
their evasive play. 

The sun soon came up warm 
and friendly, driving the fish deep 
and out of reach. Seamus slung the 
oars, lit his old briar and sank into 
a mood, rare with him, of complete 
and idle composure. In such a 
mood I knew he might well talk 
and waited for him to make the 
first effort against the sun. 

That morning I learned a lot 
from the soul of this man that so 
rarely came to light. There was a 
great warmth there, and a kindly 
understanding that his curt man- 
ner belied. I discovered amongst 
other revealing characteristics a 
great love of boys, particularly 
boys with fishing rods. One of his 
stories illustrates his nature. 

In his earlier years Seamus 
O’Nolan lived in one of those 
pleasant villages in the West, 
blessed by the presence of a wide 
river, and a spate of fish. Part of 
this water-way ran through the 


demesne of a wealthy English 
baron, whose bailiff was over 
zealous in his master’s interest. He 
was a mean man, this bailiff, and 
never missed an opportunity of 
venting his spite, particularly on 
those with no power to retaliate. 

Three of the young lads of the 
village having recently developed 
the fishing fever had gone down 
to the river bank to try their hands 
with rods they had bought with 
their hard-come-by savings. You 
know how it is with fishing; the 
awkward amphibians always seem 
to be rising best in the part of the 
stream ahead, and the lads, regard- 
less of the laws of preserve, had 
followed the rise into My Lord’s 
domain. 

Of course, at the crucial moment 
the bailiff would happen to be in 
that stretch of the river and, seeing 
the lads had kicked up a fracas, 
not only drove them off but took 
their rods and broke them. 

Returning, the three lads, now 
all but reduced to tears, had hap- 
pened to meet our old friend 
Seamus, who, with the way he had 
with boys, quickly gathered the 
threads of their tragedy. Within 
the time it takes for the word to 
go around Seamus had gathered 
every man-jack of a fisherman in 
the village, and soon two dozen or 
more rods were seriously bent on 
preserve poaching. 


[MAGINATION is what makes you think you are having a 
wonderful time when you are really only spending money. 


“1M sorry, sir, but the boss told me to tell you he wasn’t in. 


” 


“ All right, son. Tell him I’m glad I didn’t cali!” 





First ordained priest ever to have 
received the Stigmata 


My Visit 
to 


Padre Pio 


ANTHONY RALLS 


N 20th September, 1918, 

Padre Pio da Pietrelcina, a 

Capuchin friar of the con- 
vent at San Giovanni Rotondo, 
was making his thanksgiving after 
Mass alone before a crucifix in the 
choir, when a “ personaggio ” (his 
own word) appeared and wounded 
him in both hands, both feet, and 
in his left side. He thus became 
the first ordained priest ever 
known to have received the 
Stigmata. 

Padre Pio, now seventy years of 
age, is still at San Giovanni 
Rotondo. In the intervening years 
he has submitted to what must 
have seemed to him interminable 
medical examinations and treat- 
ment, has undergone rigorous 
testing by the Holy Office, and 
suffered the incessant pain and 
loss of blood due to the Stigmata. 
He has become the subject of a 
multitude of wonderful tales which 
tell of bilocation, levitation, 
thought-divining, and every other 
marvel. 


In fact, he rises at 3 a.m.; begins 
his Mass, which lasts an hour and 
a half, at 5.10; then gives Holy 
Communion to the crowds of 
“ pilgrims”, and at 7.30 begins 
hearing confessions. At noon he 
retires to the convent chapel for 
private prayer and then has din- 
ner—the only meal he ever takes. 
At 3.30 he resumes confessions 
until about 7 in the evening and 
his day ends at about 9. 

In the intervals he has his Office 
to recite and an average of 400 
letters a day in every language (he 
speaks only Italian and Latin) 
which the other Fathers do their 
best to answer in the appropriate 
language for him. Some peti- 
tioners, knowing that the answer- 
ing of letters at San Giovanni is 
running a couple of months be- 
hind schedule, have taken to send- 
ing reply-paid telegrams! 

A first-hand account of the im- 
pressions made upon a layman 
with no specialised knowledge, 
either medical or theological, in a 
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78 
recent visit, may be of interest. 

Information in Rome _ was 
vague: San Giovanni Rotondo 
was about twenty-five miles by bus 
from Foggia; the thing to do was 
to attend Padre Pio’s Mass and, if 
possible, make one’s confession to 
him; and—‘“you may notice, if 
you get close to him, that there is 
a heavenly perfume which appears 
to come from the wounds in the 
hands”. This was supplemented 
by a post-card from a kind friend 
in San Giovanni itself, to the effect 
that we should take the 8 p.m. bus 
from Foggia, that he would meet 
the bus, and that rooms were re- 
served for us at an aloggio near 
the convent. 

The convent is a mile or so be- 
yond the village of San Giovanm 
and outside it the road ends alto- 
gether. Along both sides of the 


last mile building is going on 
apace—private dwellings, guest- 
houses and restaurants springing 
up are one’s first indication of the 
volume of pilgrim traffic. Begin- 
ning before 4 o’clock every morn- 


ing, a steady stream of people 
hurry up this stretch of road, 
which has the Stations of the Cross 
along its verge, from their lodgings 
to the door of the church, By 5 
o’clock, when the door is opened, 
there is a crowd of several hun- 
dred pressing around it with that 
strange mixture of piety and sava- 
gery which characterises pilgrims 
almost anywhere. By 10 past § 
the altar is surrounded by a crowd 
so tightly packed as to make kneel- 
ing at best very uncomfortable, 
and often a physical impossibility. 

Two servers carve a passage 
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through the congregation from the 
sacristy to the altar and Mass be- 
gins. After prayers at the foot of 
the altar, and before the Introit, 
comes the first of the long pauses 
which make Padre Pio’s Mass as 
long as three ordinary Masses. It 
may be noticed that these pauses 
are always in the centre of the 
altar, and there is no suggestion of 
trance or ecstasy, but, I think, 
rather that one is witnessing one 
side of an intimate and intense 
conversation which at times almost 
verges on an argument. 

Risking the accusation of being 
over-imaginative, I would set down 
my impression that this priest, 
who has taken upon his own 
sturdy shoulders the sorrows, 
hopes and fears of so many other 
souls, is laying them all before 
God, as it were face to face, and 
struggling, almost fighting, for 
their acceptance. 

Despite the tightly-packed con- 
gregation in the small church, the 
air seemed remarkably sweet but 
it was some time before I analysed 
this and realised that this must be 
the “heavenly perfume ”—roses, 
violets, and something undefin- 
able, a faintly bitter “ brown” 
scent. A fairly heavy smoker, I am 
not as a rule particularly receptive 
to perfume, but was in no doubt 
at all about this. 


After the Mass comes the un- 
forgettable experience of receiv- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament from a 
hand which bears the mark of the 
crucifixion. It is then that one is 
most likely to get a glimpse of the 
wounds, covered front and back 
with large crusts of dried blood 
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PADRE PIO is quite unspoilt by the veneration of his thousands 

of clients. Indeed he seems almost unaware of them. As far 
as his disabilities allow he leads a normal Capuchin life and says 
his Mass every morning. 

Round this Mass the whole life of the place revolves. Guests 
are woken at four a.m. without asking: vans are provided to drive 
them up to the church in time for the service. As the sun rises 
over the mountain the assembling congregation recite the rosary. 

All the time the congregation is motionless, frozen, eyes fixed 
unswervingly upon the tows at the altar. Occasionally a camera 
clicks, but this is not approved. 

But Padre Pio is not still. As he whispers the venerable words 
of the liturgy he seems at the crossways of four winds, tugged and 
blown this way and that, his muscles flicker as if in the heart of a 
flame. This is not the palsy of a septuagenarian, but the pull of 


tremendous strength. It is as if he were ow to tighten the 
a 


hawsers that undergird the globe, as indee 


would say he is. 


tholic teaching 


—Gerard irvine in “ The Observer” (London). 
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which crack and break away as 
fresh blood oozes up beneath 
them. 

During the morning we were 
admitted to the convent and saw 
some of the cells and also the 
crucifix before which Padre Pio 


was kneeling on the day in 1918 
when he received the Stigmata. It 
is not more than half life-size, and 
extremely realistic. The austerity 
of the house would satisfy St. 
Francis himself—it is clean and 
whitewashed throughout but 
utterly bare, and one shivers at the 
thought of spending the winter 
there with no heating. 

In conversation with one of the 
friars of the community, the sub- 
ject of bilocation was raised. In 
a matter-of-fact tone he replied: 
“ Oh, yes, it has been going on all 
along; we can’t keep up with him.” 
Pressed for specific instances, he 
mentioned several occasions when 
Padre Pio gave the Last Sacra- 
ments to sick persons at a distance, 
while still carrying on with his 
routine in the convent. 


On one of these occasions, a 
local taxi-driver drove him to a 
sick friend a couple of miles away 
and brought him back again, al- 
though during that time he was 
still to be seen about his duties in 
the convent; on another, he gave 
the Last Sacraments to a priest 
whom he had promised to visit 
before he died, im America. If 
Padre Pio is questioned about any 
of these exploits, his only reply is 
to laugh heartily. 

Shortly after this conversation 
we were standing in the corridor 
outside his cell when Padre Pio 
came upstairs after the morning’s 
session of confessions. He showed 
no sign of weariness, greeted us 
with a chuckle and “ Ah Inglesi!” 
and allowed us to kiss his hand. 

Returning to our lodgings, I 
asked my companion what he 
thought of the perfume during 
Mass. To my astonishment, he re- 
plied: “What perfume? I didn’t 
notice anything.” A few inquiries 
elicited the information that some 
people, at times but not always, 
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receive it, while others notice no- 
thing. On none of the occasions 
when we were close to Fr. Pio did 
we notice anything; it is apparently 
unpredictable and inexplicable. 
There are three phenomena 
which the examining doctors re- 
ported as completely inexplicable, 
scientifically, in this case: the 
Stigmata themselves; the perfume, 
which is generally believed to 
emanate from the wounds; and 
the unheard-of temperature of 
119 degrees which Padre Pio has 
run on a number of occasions for 
periods of three days on end. 
To judge by photographs taken 
when he was much younger, and 
from reading the reports of the 
doctors who examined him at the 
time when the Stigmata first 
appeared, he was then far from 
strong, whereas he now looks 
sturdy and in excellent health. He 
is about medium height, or a little 
below; his hair and beard are 
going grey; his walk is rather 
ing, due to the wounds in his 
feet; his face and expression are 
immediately attractive. 
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It is related that a sceptical doc- 
tor, examining his wounds, asked : 
“Now, Father, can you suggest 
why these should have appeared 
just where they did, and not in 
any other parts of your body?” 
Padre Pio replied, without hesita- 
tion: “Rather you tell me, Doc- 
tor, as a man of science, why they 
should have appeared in another 
part of my y and not where 
they did?” In the same way, the 
question as to why he should have 
received the Stigmata suggests the 
much wider question: why should 
anyone receive it? 

I do not know what reply a 
theologian would give, but my 
own guess, in Padre Pio’s case, is 
that at some time he made a tre- 
mendous offering to God of him- 
self, every talent and power he 
had, and every minute of his re- 
maining lifetime, without any re- 
servation whatever, even subcon- 
scious or involuntary, and God, 
foreseeing the life that this man 
was to lead, gave him these vis- 
ible marks in acceptance of his 
offering. 


‘Two young husbands were boasting to each other about how 
they wore the pants in their families. 

“Take last night,” said one. “I discovered there wasn’t any 

hot water. I really hit the ceiling! I got hot water, too, and 


Hitting the Ceiling 


mighty quick.” 


He paused a moment, then added thoughtfully, “I hate to 
wash dishes in cold water, don’t you?” 


Wy spend your life doing things you detest to make money 
you don’t want to buy things you don’t need to impress 


people you dislike? 


4 





Quite a number of interesting things 
happen during sleep... 


And So to Bed— 


Dreams ! 


Pleasant 


DAVID GUNSTON 


EW people can remain awake 

for more than eighty-four- 

ninety hours at a stretch, even 
under the most unusual con- 
ditions, without automatically fall- 
ing asleep, if only for a short 
period. The record under normal 
conditions is 115 hours, but few 
of us would be very presentable 
if we were deprived of all sleep 
for half that time. 

The actual amount of sleep 
needed each twenty-four hour 
period is something that perplexes 
a lot of people. Some lucky folk 
seem able to keep fit and active on 
four or five hours’ sleep. With 
grown-ups, personal idiosyncrasies 
govern the amount normally 
required. 

Children need regular and fixed 
periods; and newly-born babies a 
minimum of twenty-two hours’ 
sleep every day. Even at the age of 
twelve months, fourteen-sixteen 
hours is essential for steady 
development. 

Growth is most constant during 
the time spent asleep. A child of 
two or three still requires twelve- 
fourteen hours on the pillow, one 


of four or five, ten-twelve hours, 
and up to the age of ten, there 
should be a minimum of ten hours’ 
sleep. 

The strange thing about normal 
sleep is that whereas the body and 
mind may be exhausted by late 
hours or prolonged lack of sleep, 
a single good night’s rest brings 
about all the necessary recupera- 
tion. 

Scientific tests show that the 
average time taken for getting off 
to sleep is about a quarter of an 
hour, although completely deep 
sleep is achieved only by stages. 
Various departments of the brain 
relax in order. 

First will-power goes, which 
explains why it is often so difficult 
to get up in the morning, since 
this faculty is the first to leave us 
and the last to return. The facul- 
ties of reasoning, memory and 
imagination then follow suit, while 
the senses of sight and smell 
vanish completely. 

The section of the brain control- 
ling posture relaxes only very 
slightly, even during the soundest 
sleep. This explains why it is pos- 
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sible to sleep in an uncomfortable 
position, crouched, or even stand- 
ing up, as soldiers know well. 

Hearing and touch faculties also 
sleep quite lightly. It is well known 
that the ceasing of a regular sound, 
such as a clock ticking, may be 
just as disturbing as a sudden 
loud noise. 

Tests made at a New York 
University prove that the deepest 
sleep usually occurs during the 
first hour and a half. Most people, 
young and old, gradually sleep 
more lightly until the fifth hour 
is reached, when unconsciousness 
is again complete. The last hour 
before waking is also generally 
filled with very deep sleep. 

It is not unusual to keep tossing 
and turning in bed. The circula- 
tion and the disposition of the 
muscles are such that complete 
relaxation is impossible, and the 
body has to move about from time 
to time to ensure evenness of 
relaxation. A film made of sleeping 
people revealed that on average 
they moved thirty-five times in a 
night. 

With children, there are more 
active spells than periods _ of 
motionless rest. This is quite nor- 
mal. Indeed, the average time for 
quiet periods in a child of under 
ten is net quite eleven minutes. 
Young bodies need such move- 
ment for free development. In nine 
hours of sleep a child will spend 


HYPOCHONDRIAC is a man 
needles. 
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as much as one and one-third 
hours active. 

Boys tend to relax most during 
the second hour after retiring, and 
girls during the third hour. The 
period of greatest growth is not in 
spring, as might perhaps be ex- 
pected, but during the summer 
and autumn. Greater restlessness 
in sleeping children at this time 
corresponds with their increasing 
physical development. 

Quite a number of interesting 
things happen during sleep. Some 
327 muscles are relaxed, more or 
less completely, yet circulation 
and digestion continue normally. 
Breathing becomes slightly slower, 
and the average adult body loses 
5.4 ounces in perspiration. 

Up to 6,500 breaths are taken 
in a normal night’s sleep by am 
adult, more by a child, The limbs 
become slightly bigger, the body 
gives off extra heat and its tem- 
perature therefore falls, usually 
by about two degrees Fahrenheit. 

This fact, coupled with the 
usual drop in air temperature at 
night, stresses the importance of 
warmth for refreshing sleep. In 
fact cold may be as great an enemy 
of sleep as sudden umexpected 
noise. Warmth and a degree of 
comfort are far more important to 
the sleeper than absolute quiet, 
and no child should be brought up 
to expect silence once it has gone 
to bed. 


who is always on pills and 


MOST women will not stoop to silly gossip. It’s simply got to 
make sense. 





As the new manager, I quickly landed 
the Theatre tnto trouble... 


My Early Days with 
the “Abbey” 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


NE Sunday early in 1909 I 
got a letter from Mr. W. B. 
Yeats stating vaguely that he 
and Lady Gregory were consider- 
ing certain new arrangements in 
the Abbey Theatre and could I 
come to Dublin and meet them? 

Within half an hour I was pros- 
trated by a physical complaint 
which an access of nerves always 
inflicts on me, but I travelled to 
Dublin next day and on Tuesday 
afternoon went to the Nassau 
Hotel to meet him and Lady 
Gregory. Mr. Yeats was late for 
the appointment ard she enter- 
tained me by telling me how he 
had just put The Green Helmet 
into rhymed verse and how lovely 
it was. 

She seemed to me an old lady, 
but twenty years later she did not 
seem a day older. And he, when 
he came, seemed middle-aged; he 
was twice my age, that is to say he 
was forty-four. 

He made a speech which he had 
obviously thought out. He said 
that the Norwegian theatre at 
Bergen, recognising Ibsen’s genius, 
had attached him to that theatre 


at the age of twenty-three. A 
dramatist should know his instru- 
ment, and to make me a good 
dramatist I should work in a 
theatre. Had I any plans for 
myself, any prospects? I had 
none. Very well, I would be made 
manager and producer of plays at 
the Abbey Theatre and I would be 
paid {150 a year. 

It was fantastical. I knew next 
to nothing of the theatre, I had a 
very poor education, I couldn’t add 
up figures, I had once been master 
at a preparatory school in England 
and had been dismissed at the first 
opportunity. But if Mr. Yeats was 
crazy I was not and I accepted on 
the spot. 

I hurried home, I bought a suit 
of clothes, and I am sure the four 
shirts and the warmer vests. I had 
only a few days for these things, 
for I was going to London for six 
weeks. I was to live in Mr. Yeats’s 
rooms; Bernard Shaw was helping, 
he was making me his secretary. It 
was as fantastical, as silver-spooney 
as that. 

Being Mr. Shaw’s secretary was 
only a form of words. I had no 
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duties, I never typed a letter for 
him, but as his “ secretary ” I was 
adn<tted to all rehearsals and he 
and Mrs. Shaw showed much kind- 
ness to a very awkward young 
man. 

It was a magical six weeks. I 
lived alone in Mr. Yeats’s rooms 
in Woburn Buildings. Dark rooms 
lit by many candles, shelves and 
shelves of books. All the poetry 
and all the plays I had been want- 
ing to read seemed to be there. 


I watched and compared the 
methods of three producers: 
Boucicault, Shaw and Granville- 
Barker. Boucicault was sane and 
practical, perhaps not very in- 
spired, but he seemed to evoke the 
best from his players. Mr. Shaw 
thought more’ of his play than of 
his actors; his main idea seemed 
to be that everyone should speak 


very loudly and very slowly so 
that no word could be missed, 
even at the back of the gallery. 
The result was a very slow per- 
formance, and after the first night 
a great deal had to be cut out of 


Misalliance—one of his most 
subtle and, curiously, little-played 
pieces. 

But Mr. Granville-Barker com- 
pletely captured my imagination. 
For rehearsal he had devised a 
stage-cloth painted into squares a 
foot each way like a gigantic chess- 
board. And when you moved you 
veered three squares across—the 
bishop’s move, or two to the right 
or to the left, or at very critical 
occasions you might even make the 
knight’s move. But woe betide you 
if you landed on your wrong 
square. Every move was part of 


a pattern; sO was every gesture, 
every speech. 

During these happy weeks one 
thing troubled me. Lady Gregory’s 
son, Robert, was a good boxer and 
she thought it would be an excel- 
lent thing if the future manager of 
the Abbey Theatre could be 
trained in that manly art and 
accomplished enough to throw out 
drunks and rowdies from the 
theatre. Therefore it was laid upon 
me to get lessons in boxing. 


I dreaded the idea; six foot and 
several inches high, weighing less 
than ten stone, I could not see 
myself in a ring save prostrate in a 
corner. But my future position 
seemed to depend on it and so one 
of the players, big, handsome 
Charles Bryant, a boxer himself, 
was asked to recommend me a 
teacher. 

He promised to do so but was 
very busy rehearsing and cach 
week mercifully put it off till the 
next week, and I left London as 
ignorant of boxing as I am now. 
However, Lady Gregory never 
knew and I was able a few years 
later, in her , to remove 
several very disagreeable (and very 
big) men from a theatre in New 
York. 

After six weeks of watching and 
watching I had to come back to 
Dublin and face the Abbey com- 
pany and instruct them in the art 
of acting. I had to face Sara All- 
good and Maire O’Neill, Arthur 
Sinclair, Fred O’Donovan and J. 
M. Kerrigan—masters of their 
craft, and I so ignorant. Even Mr. 
Yeats grew a little afraid for me, 
but he brightened when I told him 
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“ How’s poor old Do-it-Yourself this morning ?” 


—Humour Variety. 





of Granville-Barker’s chessboard 
stage-cloth. 

“ Get one painted,” he said— 
“that will terrify them. You will 
have complete authority over 
them.” 

So Se4n Barlow, our stage- 
carpenter, painted one and we re- 
hearsed on it for a few weeks, but 
his paint didn’t dry and the lines 
quickly grew blurred and after a 
month the cloth disappeared. 

I quickly landed the theatre into 
trouble. King Edward VII died 
early on a Saturday morning. We 
were to play a matinée, but ought 
we to? I knew that the other 
theatres in Dublin would close, 
but did the national Abbey Theatre 
take notice of the demise of an 
English king? 


Mr. Yeats was abroad, Lady 
Gregory in the West of Ireland. I 
wired to her in the middle of the 
morning asking for instructions. 

The hours slipped by and there 
was no answer. My inclination 
was to play and the players agreed 
with me, and duly the curtain rose 
on Padraic Colum’s Thomas Mus- 
kerry. Before the matinée was over 
her reply came: “Better close 
through courtesy.” But the mis- 
chief had been done. It would 
seem wavering not to play that 
night, so play we did. 

Lady Gregory had written her 
answer while the telegraph boy 
waited. The message had left her 
house before midday and what 
happened to delay its dispatch we 
never could find out. 
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But the reverberation was very 
serious. Miss Horniman was still 
subsidising our theatre and would 
continue to do so until the end 
of the year. Sturdy Englishwoman 
that she was, she demanded my 
instant dismissal. 

The directors refused and she 
stopped her subsidy, which meant 
a loss of {600. The directors 
pointed to her promise and said 
she could not break it. The case 
was submitted for arbitration to 
the Manchester Guardian, who 
decided in the directors’ favour 
and she paid the money. 

The directors, with a noble ges- 
ture, returned the money and the 
incident was closed, though I be- 
lieve that to the end she referred 
to me as “that Robinson ”. 

I was dreadfully conscious of 
having cost the theatre £600, but 
I was able to make some amends 
later when our secretary left and 
I did his work as well as my own. 
I was in the theatre by half-past 
nine cach morning, answered 
letters and lodged the previous 
night’s receipts, rehearsed from 
half-past eleven till two and gener- 


ally rehearsed again at five o’clock, 
and was front-of-house man at 
night and counted and checked 
the money. I was getting to know 
my theatre from top to bottom. 

The players fought among them- 
selves incessantly. Perhaps from 
their early amateur days they had 
inherited a tradition of intriguing 
for parts, and there were endless 
jealousies. For several years two of 
our principal actors never spoke 
to each other. An actor on tour 
thought I had allotted to him a 
room unworthy of his fame: he 
took possession of the star dress- 
ing-room and—boxer or no boxer 
—I had to throw him out of it by 
force. 

But on the whole I was on ex- 
cellent terms with them; yet, after 
five years of constant production, 
of long tours ia America and Eng- 
land, the theatre got on my nerves. 
I was itching to write but I had 
only found time to write one play, 
Patriots. Mother hadn’t been so 
wrong when she said that she 
“dreaded your literary work may 
be swamped by routine work”, 
and in June, 1914, I resigned. 


ie 


The Language “ Movement”! 


LAvy (at busy corner): “My, isn’t it wonderful how one 
policeman can dam the flow of traffic?” 
ELDERLY WOMAN: “Oh, my dear, you should hear the 
motorists who are held up! They say lots worse than that!” 


EAUTIFUL young people are accidents of nature. But beautiful 


old people are works of art. 





These pioneers hailed from Kildare, 
Cork and Kerry 


Five Irish Explorers of 


the Antarctic Wastes 


SEAN 


RELAND has not taken an official 
| reve in the series of expeditions 

and observations by twelve 
countries in Antarctica in connec- 
tion with the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

But we can recall the part other 
Irishmen took in the “ classical” 
days of exploration in southern 
polar regions in the first two 
decades of this century. 

The names of Thomas Crean, 
of Annascaul, Co. Kerry, and 
Ernest Shackleton, of Kilkea, Co. 
Kildare, are the most renowned. 

There are others—like Patrick 
Keohane, of Courtmacsherry, and 
Jack McCarthy, of Kinsale, and 
Robert Forde, of Bandon, the sole 
survivor of this small band of 
Irishmen who helped to open up 
the frozen continent at the world’s 
southern tip. 

Crean, perhaps, is the most in- 
teresting of Irish Polar explorers, 
for his story is one of humble 
birth and outstanding achievement 
and honour. 

Born on a farm in the Kerry 
Gaeltacht back in 1877, at Gurtu- 
chrane, Annascaul, in the “ King- 


O’SULLIVAN 


dom ”, Tom left home as a boy of 
fifteen and joined the then finest 
navy in the world. 

Nine years later, an able-bodied 
seaman, he was accepted as a 
volunteer for the first British 
National Antarctic Expedition. 

Over six feet in height, his 
brawn and stamina, his ingenuity 
and ability to improvise, and his 
faith helped Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, leader of the expedition, to 
achieve his object. 

He was the only Catholic in the 
group on board the wooden sail- 
steam ship, Discovery, and after a 
few months, when illness forced 
Ernest Shackleton to leave the 
group by relief ship, Crean was the 
only Irishman in the expedition. 

For two years, under Scott, Tom 
Crean learned of the Antarctic and 
learned how to survive in the face 
of its bitterest attempts to destroy 
the men who had dared to enter 
its secret domain. And he returned 
to the navy in 1904 when the ex- 
pedition disbanded, a success. 

Shackleton, one of Scott’s 
Officers in the first expedition 
(1901-1904), was a member of an 
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Anglo-Irish family; he left Ireland 
to be educated in England, and 
before long found himself an 
officer in the merchant navy: 

In 1907, in the Nimrod, 
Shackleton set sail in charge of his 
own expedition to the Ross Sea 
area. Among his many achieve- 
ments was a dash that came within 
100 miles of putting an Irishman 
first at the South Pole. 

His group penetrated the 
Antarctic plateau’s ice and raging 
blizzards to a depth no man had 
previously gone. Also on his list 
was the fixing of the magnetic 
pole’s location. 

In his honour the Shackleton 
Glacier, flowing into the Ross 
Sea ice shelf, was named, as was 
a second ice shelf in the Australian 
Antarctic—the Shackleton Ice 


Shelf—nearly as big a sheet of ice 


as all Ireland. 

Today his name is legendary in 
Antarctica. A mountain range dis- 
covered by Dr. Vivian Fuchs, a 
research-survey ship, and Fuchs’s 
base are all called Shackleton. 

Once again, Tom Crean entered 
the Antarctic scene in the 1910- 
1914 expedition, again led by 
Scott. Further study—of geology, 
oceanology, glaciology—and hard- 
ships, snowblindness, frostbite, ex- 
posure, immersion in the icy 
waters of McMurdo Sound; ex- 
haustion: Tom Crean’s next two 
years in the Antarctic made him a 
veteran of four years’ living on 
that continent. 

With Crean this trip, in the 
Terra Nova, were three country- 
men, Bob Forde, Paddy Keohane 
and Jack McCarthy. Of them all, 


Crean was chosen to go farthest 
with Scott towards the Pole. 

Crean, in a support party under 
Edward Evans (later Admiral Lord 
Mount Evans of the Broke), 
reached a point 180 miiles from the 
Pole before, according to plan, his 
party fell back to its base. 

Scott reached the Pole, only to 
find that Amundsen of Norway 
had beaten him to it a month 
earlier. 

It was Tom Crean who opened 

Scott’s tent, ten months after Scott 
reached the Pole, to find his old 
Captain and three officers dead 
from exhaustion and cold. 
- Crean knelt in the snowy tent 
and kissed the face of Scott, who 
had died several months before. 
The Terra Nova reached England 
in 1913, and Crean was awarded 
the Albert Medal for saving the 
life of Evans of the Broke who, in 
Scott’s support party, had contrac- 
ted scurvy. 

In his book, South With Scott, 
dedicated to Crean and another 
man from the ranks, Evans was 
proud to admit that but for Crean 
he would not have survived the 
journey back to base in January- 
February, 1912. 

In 1914 Crean and Shackleton 
set out again for the Antarctic in 
what was to prove their last Polar 
experience. Crean was second 

r in the Endurance while 
Shackleton, who had succeeded in 
raising funds, was leader of the 
expedition. 

It was an epic which will go 
down for ever in the annals of 
polar exploration. In January, 
1916, the Endurance was frozen 
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fast in the ice pack of the Weddell 
Sea, and nine months later, she 
was crushed by the engulfing ice 
nearly 600 miles further north in 
the drift of the pack. 

For months Crean and Shackle- 
ton and their small band of men 
lived in tents on an ice floe, until 
they landed by the ship’s three 
boats on Elephant Island in the 
South Shetlands. 

But rescue and survival depen- 
ded on an open-boat journey 800 
miles north to South Georgia. 
Shackleton and Crean, with four 
others, made the journey against 
tremendous odds. Finally after 
crossing a mountain range as 
vicious as any in Antarctica, 
Shackleton, Crean and a third 
member staggered, “ three terrible- 


looking bearded men,” into the 
office of the whaling station. 

Months more were to élapse be- 
fore they succeeded in rescuirig 
the scattered, exhausted members 
of their group, but they succeeded, 
and were back home before the 
end of 1916. 

Shackleton started out again on 
his fourth journey south in late 
1921, but in January, 1922, he suf- 
fered a seizure in South Georgia, 
where he died and was buried. 

Crean retired from the navy and 
returned to Annascaul, where he 
died in 1938—but the South Pole 
Inn, which he opened there, was 
indication that his heart was always 
“down South” in the beautiful 
and terrifying continent where he 
glimpsed death more than once. 


y 


The Waitress’s Tip 


WAITRESS Came to work proudly wearing an engagement 
ring. An older colleague wished the girl every happiness. 


said the older woman. 


“ But let me offer you some advice,” 
“ Don’t give him his own way too much. Demand your rights. 
When I got married I insisted that my husband give up 
smoking and drinking.” 

“And he did?” asked the young waitress with awe. 

“TI don’t know,” admitted her adviser. “I haven’t seen him 
for twenty years.” 


It’s a Compliment ! 
Wuart I especially like about Englishmen is that, after they 
have called you a thief and a liar and have patted you on 
the back for being so charming in spite of it, they look honestly 
depressed if you fail to see that they have been paying you a 
handsome compliment. 
—RosertT LYND. 


QE thing about modern art is that things can’t be as bad 
as they are painted. 





He lives his life from day to day and 
tries to forget the past... 


Down and Out in 


Dublin 


FEAR GAN 


T was raining. Not heavily, but 

just enough to make the night 

unpleasant. O’Connell Street was 
alive. The shows had finished, and 
the crowds were hurrying home. I 
moved into a shop doorway and 
stared miserably at the people 
passing up and down. 

This was going to be my second 
night on the street. I was cold, 
hungry, and my feet were wet. I'd 
slept down on the docks the pre- 
vious night, in a telephone kiosk 
for a while, and then in the middle 
of a stack of crates. I say slept; I 
suppose I dozed off now and then, 
but mostly I shivered the night 
away, listening to the gulls and the 
movement of the water against the 
quayside. 

Somewhere a clock struck. 
Eleven. A guard was standing just 
across the street. I walked slowly 
to the edge of the pavement and 
went over. I couldn’t face another 
night out. 

“Have you any money at all?” 
he asked. 

“ None.” 

“ That’s bad.” He thought for a 
moment. “ Look! Go down to the 


AINM 


station and tell the Sergeant that 
you're destitute. He'll get you fixed 
up.” 

I did as he said. The Sergeant 
scribbled something on a pad and, 
tearing off the sheet, handed it to 
me. 
‘“ That’s all we can do for you. 
Go up to the Mendicity Institute 
at Usher’s Island. I’m sure they’ll 
put you up for the night.” 

I glanced at the chit. He'd 
written my name, and underneath 
the words “no fixed abode ”. 

By the time I reached the 
“ Mendy ” it was well after mid- 
night. A notice on the gate set out 
the time of admission—from eight 
to nine in the eveninz. However, 
they let me in, and showed me to 
a bed. There seemed to be four or 
five dormitories with six beds in 
each. The place was clean and 
warm, with something of the atmo- 
sphere of a hospital ward. 

I had to make up the bed—a 
mattress, sheets, a pillow and a 
couple of blankets. “There’s a 
night-shirt there as well,” my 
guide observed. “ You can wear it 
if you wish, or put it under your 
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head. Just whichever you like.” 

The rest of the men were 
already asleep. The superintendent 
came back to switch out the light. 
He wore a dark blue uniform with 
the letters D.B.A.—Dublin Board 
of Assistance—on his shoulder. 

“Are you all right?” 

I was and said so. 

“That’s good. You'll be very 
comfortable here.” 

And I was. 

They knocked us up at half- 
seven the next morning. The men 
didn’t have much to say. Most of 
them had been showing up on and 
off for years. 

On week-day mornings, you get 
a mug of tea and a thick “ step” 
of bread and butter. This was 
Sunday and since there was no 
milk delivery we had cocoa made 
with water instead. There’s a free 
breakfast to be had at the food 
centre in Cumberland Street on a 
Sunday morning. About eight of 
us crossed the city for a sausage, 
_rasher, a slice and a half of bread, 
and a mug of tea. They supply a 
dinner there too, but it has to be 
paid for—fourpence. 

I didn’t have fourpence for a 
dinner that day, but I soon found 
that no one can starve in Dublin. 
Mick put me wise. I was able to 
get a free meal ticket at the 
church in Francis Street by telling 
the priest that I hadn’t the means 
to buy one. 

Mick had been on the streets 
for years. His people were fairly 
well off, and he’d owned a public 
house himself. His clothes hung in 
tatters. He was resigned to his lot, 


and indifferent about making any 
change. Once, when a particularly 
by, he 


ragged citizen went 
observed : 

“There goes a man poorer than 
myself.” 

Tramps the rest of the worid 
would call us. To ourselves we 
were simply poor men. 

But the destitute who roams the 
streets, creeping into the libraries, 
the museums, the G.P.O., and the 
countless other sanctuaries by day, 
and makes the endless round of 
the hostels for a bed at night, is 
the poorest of the poor. He has ne 
future, lives his life from day to 
day, and tries to forget the past. 

There must be nearly 1,000 such 
men and women in Dublin. Men 
who have come down through 
drink, crime, old age, disability, or 
force of circumstances—solicitors, 
doctors, civil servants, labourers, 
tradesmen, journalists, sailors, 
teachers; and all ages, old and 
young. 

The favourite refuge is the St. 
Vincent de Paul Free Night 
Shelter in Back Lane, where over 
a hundred men are housed nightly. 
Even then, there are always some 
who have to be turned away. 

I was up for the dinner in Meath 
Street, one day, when someone 
asked about Scan. Sean had a habit 
of talking to himself at the top of 
his voice. It was disconcerting be- 
fore you got to know him. 
Evidently he hadn’t been seen for 
a day or two. Someone said that he 
was up in St. Kevin’s. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Aw, nothing much. He was 
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taken ill in the night—down in the 
* Star ’—and they took him off in 
the ambulance.” 

“ He'll get into the home now, 
that’s for certain,” remarked a 
man further down the table. 

The few old men’s homes’ in 
Dublin are overcrowded, and it 
seems to be the practice to admit 
new residents via St. Kevin’s. 

I mentioned that an elderly man 
had died a few weeks previously 
from exposure and starvation. He’d 
collapsed somewhere in the centre 
of the city. 

“He must have been a stranger 
then,” said my neighbour, a former 
army officer. “ Any regular would 
have known the ropes.” 

Somebody else asked about Pat, 
a well-known character. 

“The Joy,” came briefly from 


across the table. “ He put a brick 
through some window. Probably 
thought he was better off in gaol 
than driftin’ about with the weather 
what it is.” 

That, of course, is an old story. 
Every now and then a man gets 
fed up with his lot and looks about 
for any change he can find. They 
reckon Mountjoy to be clean and 
comfortable, with good food and a 
warm bed. The only drawback is 
the discipline. A month in the 
prison is though, far superior to a 
month in St. Kevin’s. 

Such is life on the city’s streets, 
if you can call that kind of exis- 
tence life. I only hope that I'll find 
work before many more empty 
days have passed, and that I can 
rise from the ranks of the down- 
and-out. 


Thank Men’s Vanity for Mirrors 


FRENCH scientist calculated that most women spend about 
242 days of their lives admiring themselves before mirrors. 


Yet, oddly enough, it was the vanity of men that first intro- 
duced the mirror as a looking-glass. 

It happened in ancient China, where men wore tall and 
elaborate headdress. Their women used bowls of water to 
gaze at their reflections, but the men found that their head- 
dress toppled askew when peering into the bowl, so they 
introduced the mirror. 

Before the time of mirror-prinking by men, mirrors were 
important only for their magic powers. It was the custom for 
a Chinese woman to send her absent husband a mirror as a 
symbol of her heart. Also, if she carried in the street the 
mirror which she wore at her wedding, it was believed that 
it would protect her from evil. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


“1m feeling so embarrassed,” said one glow-worm to another. 
“T was talking to a cigarette-end for five minutes, thinking 
it was you.” 





How did Shakespeare get his knowledge of 
things Irish? And 


Was Hamlet an Irishman ? 


SEAMUS 


s there a Shakespearean scholar 
in the house? I am troubled by 
distracting thoughts. The roots 
of the trouble go deep into history, 
back beyond Brian Boru who, in 
1014, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Danish settlers in Dublin. 

At the moment, however, the 
important point is that the Irish 
annals for the period immediately 
preceding Brian’s victory contain 
references to a Danish prince of 
Dublin with a name which would 
have been pronounced, as near as 
no matter, Hamlet. So far as I am 
aware, it is no longer in use as a 
personal name, but is still very 
much with us in the theatre. 

And here is my first disturbing 
thought: Why did the author of 
the famous play of that name label 
his hero with a word which could 
have meant only a “ small village ” 
—unless he had some knowledge 
of the one-time existence of the 
personage referred to in the Irish 
annals? Further, unless it was the 
Dublin “Prince of Denmark” 
who was in the playwright’s mind, 
why did he attribute to him a 
habit of swearing by Saint Patrick? 

There is a theory that Shake- 
speare was an Irishman, but it has 
been rejected in Irish literary 


MacCALL 


circles generally. The reasons for 
the rejection varied. I have heard 
Bernard Shaw dismiss Shakespeare 
as a “script-writer,” and among 
present<day Irishmen of letters 
there are some who, while admit- 
ting Shakespeare’s good qualities 
as a poet with a sense of drama, 
see him as one of those “ literary 
apothecaries” who, as Robert 
Burton has it in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, make new mixtures 
by pouring out of one yessel into 
another. 

There are also those who regard 
William Shakespeare as a syco- 
phant; a propagandist who falsified 
history to flatter his patrons. To 
such critics, therefore, the case for 
the admission of William Shake- 
peare to Ireland’s literary roll-of- 
honour will always remain “ not 
proven.” 

Simple rejections; however, do 
not solve the problems provided 
by the numerous “ hints,” in plays 
“commonly attributed to Shake- 
speare,” of a knowledge of things 
Irish quite incompatible with the 
normal upbringing of a Stratford- 
on-Avon lad. 

My personal favourite among 
the “hints” is one provided by 
the character who complains of 
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being “berhymed like an Irish 
rat”—an expression which has 
not yet been explained by any 
Shakespearean scholar. 

But to me, having long had 
archaeological interests in early 
Irish literary material, it is an 
obvious allusion to the old story 
of an Irish poet who, while on a 
circuit of Connacht, bartering 
poetic entertainment in exchange 
for lavish “poet’s fees,” was 
honoured at one house of call with 
a tasty little snack, specially pre- 
pared by his hostess. But by the 
time the poor man was ready to 
sit down and enjoy his advance 
hors-d’oeuvre, the rats had gobbled 
it up. The hungry poet thereupon 
pronounced a “ venemous rhymed 
satire ” against the rats. 

In the literature of that era we 
are assured that there were bards 
who, when appropriately annoyed, 
could raise blisters on the faces of 
their satirised victims. There is 
even a story of an Irish king who, 
having been thus satirised by an 
aggrieved bard, was compelled to 
resign the kingship, for only a man 
free from blemish could “ hold 
the sovereignty of Ireland.” 

In the case of the Connacht 
bard, hungry and angry, the 
“rhymed satire” was so “ vene- 
mous ” that the rats in the rafters 
fell dead to the floor! And so the 
berhymed rats make confusion 
worse confounded, for their fate 
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could not normally have been a 
topic of conversation in Warwick- 
shire taverns. 

Among better-known bits of 
evidence of similar import there is 
the apparent gibberish, “ Callino 
custure me!” used by Pistol in 
Henry V when he is trying to 
impress a French officer with his 
learning. But it is not gibberish to 
Irish scholars; for Pistol’s excla- 
mation has been authoritatively 
identified as the first line of 
a sixteenth-century Irish song: 
Cailin 6 chois tSiitire mé, trans- 
latable as “ I am a girl from beside 
the Suir ”—the River Suir runs 
through Tipperary and Waterford. 

To make matters easier, or pos- 
sibly harder, and also by way of 
a concession to scholarly opposi- 
tion, I now advance a new and 
all-embracing theory. It is simply 
that Shakespeare had at his dis- 
posal, even as Edmund Spenser 
had, some of the manuscript 
material “acquired” from the 
Irish during the Elizabethan wars; 
and that, like Spenser, he used 
somebody linguistically _ better 
equipped than himself to tell him 
what it was all about. 

But with or without my new 
theory, there remains the problem 
of Shakespeare’s crest—a hawk 
and spear. For “ hawk and spear ” 
in Irish-Gaelic is seabhach a’s bior, 
which is pronounced, as near as no 
matter, “ shakespear ”! 


AN optimist is a man who thinks his wife won’t buy a new 
hat just because she doesn’t see one she likes. 


[7's strange what a man may do, and a woman yet think him 


an angel. 


— THACKERAY. 








| SHort Story 








The Case of My 
Sad Uncle 


LOCHLINN 


my Uncle Patrick . . . he 

\ was, as you know, a craggy 

dangling man with no hair 

on his head and no collar, and he 

worked in the fields all day .. . 

when my Uncle Patrick was 

attacked one year by a fit of sad- 

ness there seemed no way to cure 
him. 

He got sadder and sadder until 
my mother, practical woman, 
suggested : 

“Tt might be the cocoa at night 
is doing it.” 

He knew it was no such thing. 
His head dropped lower on his 
chest and he said: “ It is not.” 

“ Would it be the rain?” 

He reserved one curse to him- 
self, and he used it often: “ Rain 
bedamned.” 

“It might be the effect of the 
five-acre field,” where he was 
working these days. “A field of 
corn can be a dismal prospect 
when you have to cut it.” 

“Corn bedamned,” said my 
Uncle Patrick. “And who cares? 
Does it make any difference?” 

She insisted that it made a dif- 
ference; that he should be happy, 
and play cards, and listen to melo- 
deons, and read the papers, and 
live a full life. 


MacGLYNN 


“Full life is right,” said my 
Uncle Patrick. “The world is 
finished.” 

“Not quite,” said my mother. 
“Tt isn’t half started.” 

“T am sad this past fortnight,” 
said my Uncle Patrick. He raised 
his head and jumped from the 
chair and [et a roar out of him. 
“T'll stay sad.” 

“Do,” said my mother, and to 
me: “ Bed, boy. School tomorrow. 
The world must go on.” 

“Yes, on,” said my Uncle 
Patrick from the doorway, as he 
watched the stars. “On where?” 

It required, of course, a con- 
ference of the neighbours to de- 
vise a diversion for the vast mind 
of my Uncle Patrick. 

Jeremiah Finn, a shoemaker 
whose pastime was catching otters 
in the local river, said: “ Put his 
head in a bucket.” 

This had been suggested several 
times, but my Uncle Patrick, like 
the cat that was to be belled by 
the mice, still reigned free. 

The village nurse suggested a 
visit to the circus. He went to this 
with Jeremiah Finn, who assured 
him that cart-horses jumped 
through hoops and that cows 
jumped over the moon. 
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A clown with a face like a flour- 
bag came into the ring, turned 
somersaults, cracked a whip and 
made jokes. 

Jeremiah Finn, otter-slayer, 
roared laughing, but my Uncle 
Patrick frowned on the eager little 
clown and got up to go. 

“TI wouldn’t stand for that 
carry-on,” he said. “It is all cod- 
ology,” upsetting seats as he 
stumbled to the exit. 

The next neighbourly venture 
was to exhort him to hear a local 
comedian, who was billed as “ of 
radio fame ”. 

This comedian pretended he 
was a woman washing clothes, 
and the audience howled with 
laughter. — 

My Uncle Patrick howled too, 
but in a different way—and then 
up and away with him like, as 
Jeremiah Finn put it, the ham- 
mers of hell. 

“Did you enjoy the concert?” 
asked my mother. 

“ Concert bedamned,” said my 
Uncle Patrick. “Willie Freeley’s 
son up on the stage making a fool 
of himself. It is sad.” 

It was sad indeed, but not half 
as sad as the later stages when my 
Uncle Patrick ceased replying to 
questions and put thicker gates 
round his mind and stayed in bed 
most days. 

“Let him go out,” said the doc- 
tor, “and drink half a dozen pints 
and enjoy himself.” 

“Pints of what?” asked my 
Uncle Patrick. It was his first 
question—or answer or remark— 
in weeks and there seemed some 
hope for him. 
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“ Porter,” said the doctor, “ Get 
into an argument—get into mis- 
chief—and then try getting out of 
it. That will cheer you up.” 

“ Mischief bedamned,” said my 
Uncle Patrick, “There is enough 
mischief in this world.” 

But they got him to the Dia- 
mond Bar in the village, on the 
pretext that an English dealer was 
there buying horses. 

There was no dealer. My Uncle 
Patrick glanced disdainfully at the 
black liquid, remained for half an 
hour in a cloud of gloom, and then 
left slowly. 

“Tt is like hell’s kitchen,” he 
told my mother, “ but there were 
three agreeable fellows in it,” re- 
ferring to three dipsomaniacs who 
each drank alone. 

Perhaps he thought this bar was 
a good place to be sad in, Any- 
way, he took to sitting there alone, 
with a full glass before him. It 
remained full. 

As my Uncle Patrick left each 
night, the publican took back the 
full glass and said: “Tl keep it 
for you, Paddy.” 

There was never any response, 
and my Uncle Patrick, somewhat 
regally at times, drew his cloak of 
gloom more tightly around him 
and went home to depress my 
mother. She said: 

“You are booked for the High 
Court up in Dublin.” 

“What is that? And for what 

?” 

She told him of the twenty-year 
dispute about the fishing rights of 
the river, and the law case that 
was to be settled at last, and how 
his evidence that his grandfather 
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had fished this river with permis- 
sion of the present claimant’s 
grandfather was required. 

Maybe he thought a High Court 
is a gloomy place; anyway he 
travelled in a chartered bus which 
brought half the village, all of 
them with tales of their grand- 
fathers. 

“Will you raise your voice?” 
asked learned counsel. “It is not 
a funeral.” 

My Uncle Patrick, with a 
round the court, implied 
was indeed a funeral. 

“Yes,” prompted the 


ance 
t it 


judge, 


somewhat dismayed by my Uncle 
Patrick’s lack of interest in the pro- 
ceedings. “ Speak out in a loud, 
clear voice, my man, as if you were 
at home.” 

My Uncle Patrick fixed him 
with a cold eye and said: 


“ What's 
the use?” 

“Tt might-be of considerable 
use,” said his lordship. 

“But it isn’t,” said my Uncle 
Patrick, who was on a different 
plane entirely. “It’s God’s river. 
God owns it.” 

“ That is true,” said his lord- 
ship, also entering on a higher 
plane. Then absently: “ What is 
truth?” 

He didn’t expect an answer, 
because the question had baffled 
many great minds, but my Uncle 
Patrick informed him gloomily: 

“The truth is that my grand- 
father fished there, with a licence 
from that man’s grandfather ”"— 
pointing to the claimant— “but he 
never caught anything.” 

Learned counsel said he had no 
more questions. 
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That night Jeremiah Finn pro- 
pelled my Uncle Patrick on a tour 
of the city. 

They came by chance to a 
lighted arcade where, the poster 
said, an Indian had been lying on 
a bed of nails for eight weeks. 

My Uncle Patrick said: “I 
have been lying on a bed of nails 
for fifty-one years, and there is no 
talk about it.” 

Jeremiah Finn dragged him to 
look at the uncanny man on the 
nails, but my Uncle Patrick was 
unimpressed. Jeremiah said: 

hat man is going through 
hell on earth.” And, on the prin- 
ciple that if he didn’t laugh at 
cheerful things he might laugh at 
sad things. “Isn’t it great fun?” 

“Tt is not,” said my Uncle 
Patrick, sadly. “ He’s not naturally 
miserable. He makes himself 
miserable.” 

Suddenly my Uncle Patrick 
bounded across the floor, and be- 
tween two red curtains that had 
parted momentarily as someone 
came out between them. 

Jeremiah Finn stared at the red 
curtains, hesitated for signs of 
what went on behind them, and 
advanced cautiously, Then came a 
sudden voice from nowhere: 

“ Excuse me.” 

This sudden voice came from a 
head that was almost hidden, with 
the rest of the body, in a tall -thin 
box. “Is that man,” indicating -my 
Uncle Patrick and the closed cur- 
tains, “is that man with you?” 

“He is,” said Jeremiah, some- 
what calmed by a notice he saw for 
the first time: “ Hall of Mirrors.” 

“ Admission sixpence each,” 
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said the man in the box office. 

Jeremiah had never been to a 
Hall of Mirrors, where the freak 
reflections make you look gro- 
tesque—all out of shape. My 
Uncle Patrick must have caught a 
glimpse of himself in one of these 
mirrors when the curtains were 


From the interior came howls of 
laughter—my Uncle Patrick’s 


laughter, for the first time in years. 
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which should have got larger in 
the mirror, but instead it vanished, 
and his head was unattached to his 
legs. 
“TI never knew I was funny be- 
fore,’ he said. And he added: 


“I'm having a great laugh at 


“Laugh at yourself,” said 
Jeremiah Finn. “It’s a great way 
to enjoy ~ 

“Tt is too,” said my Uncle 


He pushed forward his stomach, Patrick, “and that’s the truth.” 


The Malady Lingered On... 

His trouble, explained the patient, was that as soon as he put 
his hat on he began to hear music. It was terribly distract- 

ing and was driving him almost mad! What could the doctor 

do for him? 

The doctor was not very helpful. “Try it now,” he said. 
“Put your hat on here, in my surgery. I don’t believe you'll 
hear any music!” But as soon as the patient donned his hat 
he complained of the music as before. 

“Tt baffles me,” said the doctor. “You’d better see a 
specialist.” 

The specialist was also inclined to be sceptical. However, 
he prescribed some tablets, and told the patient to return in 
a week. On his return the patient said the music was just as 
bad as ever. 

“It must be psychological!” said the specialist. “All I can 
suggest is that you go and see a psychologist.” 

The psychologist found the case very interesting. “Let me 
wear your hat,” he said to the patient. The patient handed it 
over, and the psychologist put it om his head. “ Yes,” he said, 
“I can hear music. But I think I know what to do.” So say- 
ing, he tore the lining out of the hat and returned it to the 
patient, who put it on. 

“I’m cured!” he cried delightedly as soon as it was on his 
head. “No music at all! How did you do it?” 

“Quite easy, really,” said the psychologist. 
removed the band... .” 


“I simply 


‘TH ® bride is usually given away by her father, the groom by 
his knees. 





When there is work to do the Ethiopians 
say, “ Yes, tomorrow ” 
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WHERE EAST GREETS WEST 


B. J. HENNESSY 


HE Ethiopians are gay and 
gregarious. The young men 
walk about in twos and threes, 
often holding hands. Many wear 
Western clothes or make a com- 
promise with the traditional 
national dress. This for men is a 
white shama or cloth draped round 
the shoulders, and trousers like 
riding breeches. The women go 
for bright sweaters, frocks and 
chiffon scarves if they wear 
Western clothes. Their long 
shamas are colourfully bordered. 
When Ethiopians meet they 
have an oriental formality of 
greeting. They hold hands, bowing 
at each sentence, smiling widely 


for five minutes without actually 
starting a conversation. 

Along one of the main streets 
of Addis Ababa you may walk 
into a nest of shoeshine boys, who 
are as difficult to get away from 
as a swarm of bees. Grinning and 
scowling alternately between cries 
of “ Broosh!” and “ Shoeshine!” 
they fight each other for your 
favour. Along another street you 
may come across a line of beggars 
whining a continuous lament. 
Little boys put on one or two rags 
and make begging a career, becom- 
ing good actors: “Oh mister, no 
papa, no mama, baksheesh!” 
When refused, they scamper off 
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with a broad grin to find another 
prey. 

A few ferocious characters scowl 
at you and mutter “ farangi” 
(foreigners), and you find stares 
of incredulity and suspicion on 
many faces. But after a while you 
don’t notice these so much as the 
broad grins that meet you every- 
where. And in the most unex- 
pected places. Turning off one of 
the main streets you are plunged 
into a different world, often 
squalid, poverty-stricken, yet still 
lit up by the sunshine that pene- 
trates at least to the doorsteps. 
Here tiny, half-naked children 
chatter and smile at you—“ Hello, 
mister”—and don’t ask for bak- 
sheesh. 

On the way home from work 
and on Saturdays many foreigners 
drop in at the King George Bar in 


the Piazza. For all the cosmopoli- 


tan appearance and _ sparkling 
chromium there is somehow an 
atmosphere of provincialism. Little 
groups chatting in various lan- 
guages seem wrapped up in their 
own little worlds. They are mostly 
restless, exiles, here to escape from 
a world they didn’t fit into, or to 
make money, or both. 

While talking there in the even- 
ing you suddenly look outside and 
see that night has arrived. The 
dusty day is swept clean aside by 
the quick plunge of the sunset. 
This is pare aman Soon the dark 
is pierced by glittering stars and 
shafts of fluorescent lighting. 

On the other side of the Piazza 
is the Trianon, a café where mostly 
Ethiopian office workers gather. 
The long hill to the left is 
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Churchill Road, leading to the 
Haile Selassie I Theatre, to the 
three modern hotels, and to the 
railway station. 

At night the arcs of fluorescent 
light swoop down on both sides of 
the hill like an aerial railway be- 
neath a shower of flashing stars. 
Raucous American music and 
ceaseless Ethiopian chanting mingle 
with the howls of hyenas approach- 
ing the city. Dancers are silhou- 
etted against the bright curtains. 
You catch glimpses of jiving 
couples and cobwebbed cracking 
walls plastered with photos of film 
stars. 

When there is work to do the 
Ethiopian says: “Ishi, naga” 
(“ Yes, tomorrow”), but he is 
always ready for play. One even- 
ing, with a friend, I was passing a 
huge tent erected at the side of the 
road and we were invited inside. 
The noise of merriment was 
deafening at first. Young and old 
were dancing, swaying and chant- 
ing, clapping their hands to keep 
time. group of small boys 
gathered round us, clapping and 
bawling in ecstasy: they shrieked 
with laughter when we attempted 
to join in. 

The Ethiopian is friendly by 
nature, especially in the provinces 
where he is simple and unambi- 
tious. Where exposed to education, 
he is given a false impression of 
his own importance. He is in- 
tensely patriotic and doesn’t appre- 
ciate the value of criticism. He is 
determined to help his country, 
his family and himself—in that 
order—and, more than might be 
supposed, sticks to his principle. 
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The bureaucratic network is so 
tightly stretched that officials are 
afraid or umable to take the 
smallest responsibility. A policy, 
should anyone dare to formulate 
one, has to be recommended, 
approved, authorised, and so on, 
dozens of times, letters going 
slowly from one file to the next, 
from one Ministry to the other, 
before anyone can decide to im- 
plement it. And there is a big gap 
between decision and action. 

A Swede, wanting a visa for his 
wife to spend a holiday in Addis, 
applied at the Ministry two months 
before the time. The official, over- 
whelmingly courteous, asked him 
to call back in a week. He was 
then told to come back “ in a day 
or two”. He made several jour- 
neys, was greeted with smiling re- 
assurance, but each time was told 
“tomorrow” or “in a day or 
two”. As the time of his wife’s 
holiday drew near he made a tele- 
phone call as well as visiting the 
Ministry every day. Eventually his 
wife, having got as far as Aden, 
found it quite easy to get a visa 
there. Two months after she had 
returned to Sweden the husband 
was telephoned by the official, who 
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happily informed him that the visa 
was ready! 

It is said that for every impor- 
tant official there is a spy planted 
near at hand to keep a watch on 
him. Anyway, it is very difficult 
to find many officials in their 
offices. Perhaps it is too dangerous. 
Perhaps they return to do their 
work at night. Europeans enduring 
a long wait in Ministry corridors 
usually stalk up and down fuming 
for a while. They then either leave 
or collapse against a wall with a 
blank, dreamy expression. 

An Ethiopian friend arranged to 
visit me on a certain Sunday. He 
didn’t turn up. The following Sun- 
day I was out of town. On the 
Monday I met him and he told me 
that yesterday he had been looking 
everywhere for me. Had I for- 
gotten? Somehow he didn’t seem 
to understand my explanation. 

It is no wonder that an Ethiopian 
will often tell you his age is be- 
tween twenty and thirty. The time- 
table-conscious Westerner is at 
first very complexed by these 
things, but after a while he either 
gets used to it or adopts an Ethio- 
pian attitude as a protection for his 
nervous system. 


E two Irishmen had landed in Ghana and taken a room in 
a hotel. To their surprise they were attacked by mosquitoes, 


a species of insect new to them. 


They turned out the light and crawled under the sheets. 
Tim peeped out, just as a firefly flitted in through the window. 
“It’s no use,” he groaned. “ They’re coming back with lan- 


terns looking for us.” 


] WANT people to be sufficiently discontented to feel there is 


something to live for. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





Across heather tracks, through leafy forests 


The Delights of 
Pony Trekking 


LESLIE 


RAVELLERS who want to 

savour the true rhythm of 

rural Ireland might be well 
advised to try changing, just for 
once, from the combustion-engine 
to saddle-and-bridle. Once you 
have switched your allegiance from 
an accelerator to a pair of reims— 
well, you might wonder why you 
had not thought earlier of this 
more satisfying, and even relaxing, 
means of transport. 

Anybody who-has sat near a 
jarvey in his horse-drawn wagon- 
ette or jaunting-car as the 
renowned cavalcades trot decently 
along those lakeside drives of 
Killarney, will readily appreciate 
my claims in favour of this more 
natural tempo. 

Again, if he has moved to the lilt 
of a jogtrot through the fabulous 
Gap of Dunloe, where the echo 
of hoofbeats seems so much a 
part of the experience; or, if he 
has been offered a lift to Mass, or 
to the next village, in some 
obliging farmer’s trap or dog-cart, 
the opportunities to benefit from 
breath-taking scenery will appear 
‘ obvious. 

Indeed, the wonder of Ireland's 


Have you ever seen the 

Irish countryside from a 

pony’s back? it’s a joy 

that must be indulged to 
be fully realised. 


DAIKEN 


landscape, and the enjoyment of 
her sea and mountain air, seem to 
be doubly exciting when enjoyed 
on horseback. For this type of 
holiday has its own precise 
description in current parlance. 
They call it “ Pony Trekking ”. 

There is not a single county in 
Ireland, from Mizen Head to 
Malin Head, Pd wager, that does 
not lend itself ideally to the 
pleasures of pony-treks. 

You can contract for private 
trekking almost the whole year 
round, but the trekking season 
proper starts in June and con- 
tinues until September. The fees 
usually include full hotel accom- 
modation having a pleasantly 
informal atmosphere, all meals, 
and the essential package lunch 
which, somehow, tastes best of all! 

One may enrol for a week’s 
trekking, or for two weeks. The 
average terms are in the region of 
two-and-a-half-guineas per day. 
And one of the thoroughly Irish 
features in this recreation is that 
nobody is ever fussy about kit. 
True, fully habited and booted 
riders are made welcome, but a 
preponderance of old footwear, 
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jeans, slacks, flannels—in any 
sensible, comfortable garment 
from raincoat, or wind-cheater to 
leather jerkin soon persuades you 
that the accent is not on fashion- 
ableness, so much as on individual 
liking. 

At some treks, arrangements are 
made beforehand to have a sit- 
down meal at a halting-place into 
the route. At others, the organisers 
overtake the mounted party in a 
station-wagon, or come out to 
meet them more picturesquely in a 
pony-and-trap, carrying a picnic 
lunch and liquid refreshments. 
The schedules are never so rigid 
to disallow a halt at some village 
inn, or to fit im a reasonable 
detour ta visit some historic 
mansion or place of touristic 
interest in the vicinity. 

Children with a minimum of 
riding experience are taken on 
junior treks by one organisation in 
the heart of lovely County Wick- 
low. It was for that reason last 
summer I took my family there. 
They have pony-trekking deve- 
loped to a nicety, but run, never- 
theless, with that insouciance and 
avoidance of regimentation which 
Ireland should count as one of her 
special blessings. 

The youngsters were all agog 
to get close to the broodmares and 
foals romping near their dams in 
the paddock-field. They went off 
with Brendan (a great handler of 
bloodstock, who accompanied us 
on the whole-day treks), to bring 
in the ponies for saddling-up. 
There were Connemaras, gentle as 
deer, and for the very small child- 
ren there were little mounts like 
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Gipsy, a skewbald, and even 
Shetlands. I marvelled that so 
many shapes and sizes in horse- 
flesh, as varied as the humans who 
had gathered around the stable 
doors, should merit the name of 
“ pony ”. But it should be remem- 
bered that the term is used in a 
loose sense. 

Participating in the outings were 
sturdy animals, bred for stamina, 
with a fair share of Irish light- 
draft horse in their surefooted- 
ness. There was a fine heavy- 
weight hunter standing over 
sixteen hands, a perfect mount for 
the enormous gentleman who had 
come from the English shires. 
There was, in all, an impressive 
assortment of hacking animals, 
and cobs, and quite a few 
thoroughbred hunters bred in the 
neighbourhood and accustomed to 
strenuous usage, and cross-country 


ing. 

Generally speaking, it has been 
found that finely-bred and sensi- 
tive blood-horses are not really 
right for trekking. To negotiate 
hilly inclines and descend moun- 
tain tracks, the more pedestrian 
and versatile half-bred “ pony” 
(even though he sometimes stands 
at fifteen hands) is perfect. Than 
which there are fewer as well 
endowed than the native Irish 
Connemara breed. 

The joys and disciplines of a 
good day’s trekking must be 
indulged to be fully realised. 
Everything is thought out in the 
interests of the trekker, for the 
organisers will have previously 
explored the finest country round 
about, prearranged access through 
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OME hotels adjacent to riding establishments, or schools where 
hacking forms a ~y of their normal activities, have developed 
their own variation of pony trekking on a sound holiday basis. 
One may book mount Nh escort for oneself and a couple of friends 
ata daily hiring charge, including packed meal—and follow a kind 
of “ go-as-you-please” itinerary, based on the groom's knowledge 
of the neighbourhood. 

Ordinarily, the ground covered is reasonable both to horses and 
riders: eight to ten miles at a stretch. Preliminary instruction is 
given, and those who wish to learn how to manage saddle-and- 
bridle, stable, feed and water their animals, are given every oppor- 
tunity—though there is no hint at compulsion! 

Short rides take place at the beginning of the period, to accustom 
trekkers to the saddle, the pace, and to one another, as changing 
position on byroad or highway is normal procedure. It is easy 
to make friends on the road, with people from different parts of 
Ireland as well as from distant lands. 

At one trekking-centre it was discovered, on the eve of their 
first full-day adventure, that the outdoor-loving people assembled 
to look over their mounts in the stableyard had come from four 


provinces of Ireland and from six European countries! 
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private parkland and lovely 
estates, through afforested spruce 
and fir plantations. They will have 
charted the laneways, and those 
boreens hidden deep in the low- 
lying places, and selected the gates 
easiest to open and shut. 

There is an unmistakable thrill 
in viewing a panoramic landscape, 
or a stretch of sea-shore, from the 
back of a noble horse. Firstly, you 
find yourself borne up surprisingly 
quickly high on to mountain or 
moorland, where a motorist dare 
not venture. Again, you can 
always see over the to; ne wt of hedge- 
rows, and curtaining foliage, with 
a freedom—a sense of superiority 
almost—denied to the average 
cyclist or hiker. 

You always, even when your 
pony’s neck is downcurved as it 
slakes its thirst from a limpid 
stream by the roadside, seem to be 
in a vantage-point, on a level with 
the eaves of cottages! 


—Leslie Daiken. 


Who would not exult at that 
wonderful moment when, nose to 


followers along the flank of what 
seems from the valley below an 
impossible mountain, to emerge 
from clumps of trees at its very 
peak? A fresh breeze blows away 


the flies, and each rider 
gaze around him, si 
against the Wicklow s 
Across bracken-quilted heather- 
tracks, through virgin forests, 
along the banks of swirling rivers, 
up hill and down dale, it becomes 
a day-to-day wonder that every 
few miles of the trail hold some 
fresh surprise. Only by trekking 
have I enjoyed superb scenery 
under such thrilling conditions. 
You begin to value shared 
silences as much as_ shared 
enthusiasms. Ambling carefully 
through forests of young larch, 
high up on Carrick Mountain, / 
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where only the ringdove’s muted 
cooing breaks the utter solitude, 
the horses’ hoofbeats are muffled 
by dead leaves thick underfoot. 
The trek-leader usually keeps a 
constant eye on the party, and 
stragglers are waited for, as he 
or she canters from vanguard to 
rearguard—a routine which adds 
to that family atmosphere. 

The horses __ themselves, 
although the routes are frequently 
varied, soon get to know the 
customary halting-places, and the 
tricky patches. They are intelli- 
gent, move naturally into single 
file and their own favoured places; 
they are  sure-footed, and 
extremely well-behaved. An 
itinerary of fifteen miles often 
makes it mecessary to use a main 
motor-road for a_ spell, but 
mounted travellers have priorities 
on a public thoroughfare and 
motorists are, as a rule, gallant in 
respecting this etiquette. 

I suppose that the pleasantest 
period on a full-day’s trek is when 
the party is called to a halt for the 
midday meal. This seems to coin- 
cide with a ravenous appetite and 
some doubt that the promised 
stopping-point, by a beautiful lake 
or a drowsy river, “just around 
the next bend of the road ”—will 
ever come into view! 

But at that moment a breath- 
catching vista appears between a 
fold in the purpling hills. What a 
paradise to choose for our lunch. 
You feel that the three hours’ 
steady riding has been very worth- 
while. Then, as you dismount and 
lead your pony to an enclosed 
ficld or the appointed tethering- 
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posts under shady trees, your eyes 
are riveted to an enormous old- 
fashioned raw-hide saddle-bag that 
is being unstrapped from the 
lead-horse. That handsome grey 
gelding is put to feed with the 
other horses—and, lo and behold! 
What a host of neat, napkin- 
wrapped packages are conjured 
out of that mysterious pannier! 
Oh, that saddle-borne lunch! Can 
anything equal it in flavour and 
enjoyment? At any picnic on a 
bee-loud August day in Ireland, 
this would be nectar of the gods. 
But, when tasted after an 
invigorating trek, as one lolls on 
the meadow-grass by a river-bank 
in the green, lush Vale of Clara, 
or beside the very brink of Lough 
Dan or Lough Bray their lapping 
lake-water mirroring the passing 
clouds—it is what poets fashion 
into immortal verse. 

Follows a swim, or perhaps a 
row in a boat, according to one’s 
mood. Sun-drowsy after all this 
effort, the after-lunch siesta—not 
overlooked by the folk in charge— 
is another attraction of the 
occasion. And, then, all too soon, 
we are ready for the return ride, 
invariably by a different route. 

Drinking in the loveliness of 
the countryside, chatting to newly- 
made companions on a variety of 
topics, in the saddle you feel really 
part of the open air: no sense of 
being closed in: the wide expanse 
of land, sky, or coastline uniting 
the rider with Nature all around 
him. You are aware that you are, 
nonetheless, moving at a trot or, 
occasionally, a canter. 

As you hold your reins and 
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Pellico. 272 Ich. 6/-. 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


Stuara Ard-Oifig an Phoist, Baile Atha Cliath, né tri dhioltdiri leabhar, 
AN GUM 




















the COMPLETE car service 


SELF-DRIVE 


The leading car hire system 
in Ireland. Large fleet of 
new 1958 models reasonable 


— 


I8 HAWKINS ST. DUBLIN Phone: 


CAR SALES 


Ryan's car sales offer won- 
derful opportunities to pur- 
chase’ an t new car, 
expertly serviced and in 
perfect condition at remark- 
ably low prices. H.P. and 
part exchanges available. 


Liverpool, 


RADIO CABS 


The modern way to get 
around, speedy , comfortable 
transport at reasonable cost. 
Look for the flashing sign at 
the taxi rank or cruising on 
the street or phone 7 22 22. 
24-hour service. 


Branches: Cork, Belfast, Limerick, London, 
Dun 
Shannon Airport. 


Laoghaire, Dublin, 


76771 





THE DELIGHTS 


guide your mount, between his 
cocked ears you watch the faery 
light of an Irish afternoon merge 
into its evening radiance. Moun- 
tain and valley change from mauve 
to emerald, from smoky-blue to 
russet, from green to golden. Our 
bodies are in this magical Garden 
of Ireland, are actually in the 
rowan-bordered lanes and in the 
presence of scented pine-trees, not 
whizzing past them, behind pro- 
tective glass and metal, caressing 
the gearbox! 

The pleasure offered to eye and 
ear, by this more leisurely means 


Strong Call to Return 


OF PONY TREKKING 
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of conveyance, seems to become 
fixed in time. Every mossy wall, or 
grass-grown village street, stands 
out vividly in the mind’s eye, long 
afterwards; likewise, the dart of a 
hawk, the motionless sentry-go of 
a grey heron, the slow flight of 
rooks . . . all, for me, mingled 
inextricably with the music of 
hoofbeats on soft ground, the 
smell of pine-oil, the flavour of 
food when one is hungry, and the 
tingling in the blood when one is 
tired though relaxed. Easy, girl! In 
you go to your comfortable stall— 
and manger of oats! 


trail of St. Patrick led through some of the most beautiful 
country on the face of the earth. Had it not been for him 


I would never have looked upon the enthralling coastline of 
Donegal, the lakes and rivers of Mayo, the hills of Connemara 
and the melancholy Mountains of Mourne, the plains of Meath 
and Breg, the rolling meadowland of Downpatrick, the glens 
of Wicklow, and that sweetest of all meandering streams, the 
Boyne. 

I should never have had four months of the peculiar kind 
of enchantment that is Ireland’s alone, the extraordinary light 
upon the clouds, the curtains of rain that are drawn so gently 
across the landscape and the intensity of the rainbows that 
follow. 

Never has work on a book been so rewarding in human, 
physical and spiritual values, and for all these I feel a deep 
gratitude and the strong call to return once more and at the 
earliest opportunities to this exquisite land. 

—Paut GALiico (Author of The Steadfast Man: A Life 
of St. Patrick). 


“ Stern” Reality! 
LADY Doctor: “Where did the horse kick you?” 

“ Well, ma’am, if my head was Donegal and my feet was 
Cork, I got kicked in Tipperary.” 


‘THE next (June) issue of THE IRIsH DiGEsT will be published on 
Thursday, May 29th. 
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Our Postbag : 


Tue Day Tuey CeLeprate :—“‘ Why do we 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day in America?” asks 
Father P. W. Burke, Pastor of St. Philip Neri 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska. 

It is purely rhetorical, of course, for Father 
Burke is in no doubt about the answers. Here 
are some them :— 

“We keep St. Patrick’s Day in America 
because it is the greatest day in American 
history, surpassing even the Fourth of July. 
It was St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1776, that 
made possible Sodleteedinenn Day, July 4, 1781. 

*“*Southworth’s History, page 60, says: 
‘After the defeat at Bunker Hill, General 
Washington took command of the Americans. 
His soldiers were few, ragged, ill-equipped. 
Their bare feet bled on the snows. ‘Their 
secret weapon was a desire to be free, coupled 
with the treasured wrongs of hundreds of years 
in their breast 

“*The future looked black until a contingent 
ef officers waited on their Commander-in-Chief. 
They asked him: General Washington, sir, 
how would you like a present of Boston, Mass., 
for St. Patrick’s Day ? The General, amazed, 
looked at them, saw that they were Irish and 
that the fight was with their traditional enemy. 
Washington said they must take Boston or the 

evolution was lost. He explained that the 
eastern seaboard from Canada to New Orleans 
was in the hands of the enemy All food, 
ammunition and equipment came from the 
Atlantic as the rest of the country was a wilder- 
ness 

*** The greatest forced-marches in history 
were now accomplished by the Cclonials in 
getting to Boston, Mass., 1776, and down the 
Atlantic seaboard to victory at Yorktown, 
Virginia. At Boston they tied green ribbons on 
their rifles, camouflaging themselves with 
branches. With the secret order of the day “ St. 
Patrick ” they literally dug the British out of 
their strongholds, keeping them constantly on 
the move down the coast, to surrender at 
Yorktown. With the help of the incoming 
French Fleet to Chesapeake Bay, the Colonials 
now forced Lord Cornwallis to offer his sword 
in surrender to Washington, and the United 
States of America was born, in 1781, five years 
after the liberation of Boston.’ 

** Extant letters of General Washington in the 
Library of Congress bear testimony to the valour 
of the Irish in the war. The General writes 
of the conferring on him in Boston, March 17, 
St. Patrick’s Day, the honour he appre- 
ciated the most. He was initiated into the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, which still remains 
the oldest, wealthiest and most influential body 
of men in America. St. Patrick’s Day is therefore 
called, in Boston, Evacuation Day or Liberation 
Day. It is a legal holiday there. That is partly 
why we celebrate St. Patrick’s Day in America. 

* Singing at a St. Patrick’s Day banquet in 
New York City in 1920, Madame Shumann- 
Heink said: ‘ You Irish do not like kings or 
emperors Or dictators or tyrants of any kind. 

reason is that there is not a trace of slavery 
in you. But you love home and family and 
children. Above all, you love God reverently 
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and America passionately, because you like 
to make people free and bappy. ‘That is why 
God loves the Irish, that is why America loves 
— = Irish and that is why the Irish love 
me 
nt The Irish have advanced through hod, 
shovel and spade to be owners of the railroads, 
proprietors of the banks, architects, builders of 
the highways, endowers of universities, schools, 
hospitals, churches, protective institutions that 
od the envy of the ‘world. In this advance they 
have been mindful of the bountiful Giver of all 
good gifts. They have kept America Christian. 
hile making their fortune they have kept 
Sefenee to one wife, one husband, one true 
ait 
‘Among so many other reasons, that is why 
we celebrate St. Patrick's Day in America.” 


* 


Tuat Kitt AGAIN :—The next letter comes 
from Francis Reilly of Brooklyn, and once again 
the subject is the Kilt: Is it Irish or Scottish ? 

Quoting Mr. Reilly, “‘ In the February issuc 
of the Irish Dicest, in answer to a Mr. James 
of South Africa, regarding the Kilt, | was 
surprised to note that the Kilt and Tartan are 
now claimed as Irish. 

“ McClintock, in his history of Irish dress, 
states that the Kilt and Tartan are not Irish, 
that the Irish have no right to wear the garment 
as a national costume. My encyclopaedia also 
states that the Kilt, ‘Tartan and warpipes are of 
Scottish origin.” 

Well, is there a scholar in the house, to settle 
this question once and for all? We are with 
those who claim thaf the Kilt originated in 
Ireland. We have already quoted authorities, 
such as Sir William Wilde, but on the other 
hand, if definite proof is shown by others to 
the contrary, we will gladly publish their 
findings. Incidentally at the time of going to 
press we learn that a Handbook on the Traditional 
Old Irish Dress, by H. F. McClintock, has been 
published by Dundalgan Press, Dundalk 


Price 15s 


fore ABOUT THE SPANIARDS :—A reply to the 
recent letter from Reader Dias, referring to the 
Spaniards who were shipwrecked off the Irish 
coast, comes from a prominent Waterford 
historian : 

*“* Mr. John Dias asks what happened to the 
Spaniards (who were, incidentally, accompanied 
by some Portuguese and Italians) who were 
shipwrecked on Ireland’s Western seaboard 

‘Those who landed in districts under 
English rule were massacred. Others, more 
fortunate, found themselves in districts still 
free and these were succoured and, in some 
cases, sent home. One survivor wrote an ac« 
of his adventures. 

‘Father Patrick Woulfe, the authority on 
Irish surnames, suggests that the Galway name 
Maclago, or Igoe, is of Spanish origin. (What 
about Dias, Dyas and Diaz ?) ]1 believe one 
Galway village is full of people with Spanish 
surnames. Mr. Dias should remember the old 
Hispano-Irish wine trade, the Spanish soldiers 
at Dun an Oir and Kinsale and the Irish soldiers 
who served in the Spanish army. 

** Some say the Berbers who settled here in 
pre-Celtic times (and whose descendants are 
mostly to be found in the West) came, in some 
cases, via Spain. Others say that the early 
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inhabitants were akin to the Basques. 
both races were here, or perhaps t 
who knows ? 

“ It is possible that the Celts’ history became 
confused with that of their predecessors, but 
the fact remains that Galicia, like Galatia (now 
in Turkey), was a Celtic province. It was the 
last part of Pberia to lose the Celtic language. 
Its present language, like its Portuguese 
derivative and its Castilian neighbour, has 
certain Celtic characteristics, according to 
philologists. 


Perhaps 
y are akin— 


‘ Brogan’s ‘Tower, reputedly built by Brogan 
of Mil Maden) 

Galicia, 
the 


(Breogan), the ey phe a 
who reputedly Gaels here from 
is still to be seem in Galicia. Gallegos, as 
inhabitants are called, play bagpipes (called 
‘ Jaita,’ an Arabic name), but these may have 
been Sopughe in by the Bretons, who arrived 
overland long ago. 
The writer uests us to withhold his name 

We thank him for his very interesting focter. 


. 


Her Dream Writ se _ Reavisep :—Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Haure, New York, tells us that she 
has been dreaming of a visit to Ireland for a 
long time now and that she hopes to spend her 
next vacation among us 

In the meantime she would like a pen-pal 
who would be able to add to her knowledge of 
Ireland a gh me ; 

Quoting rom this pleasant letter :-— 

“My daughter says I like to think and 
breathe Ireland, and I’m proud of it. I have 
also written a few poems about it. ae try to put 
on paper what I feel in my 
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Fonp or Sport :—Miss Carol Fitzpatrick, a 

young lady from New Hampshire, wants an 

Irish pen-pal. Carol has most general interests, 

but is particularly interested in sport. Thanks 

for the pretty card, Carol. Her address is: 42 

owe Street,’ Mashua, New Hampshire, 
S.A. 


* 


Cattinc) Att Boys :—Master Richard 
Loudermain would like to correspond with an 
Irish boy, aged about 14 years. His address is : 
88:18 So Kildase, Taklawn, Illinois, U.S.A. 


~ 


Marine’s Buc ie Cat :—Now serving in the 
U.S. Marines, North Carolina, Frankie Coyne 
lans to spend two months in Galway next year. 
Pen. friends will be a welcome introduction. 
Please write to “B™ Company, 8th Motor 
Transport Battalion, Fleet Marine Force, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina, U.S.A 
Congratulations on your promotion, 


x 


* IN MICHIGAN :—More St. Patrick 
from Flint, in Michigan, where 
Flanigan, of Flanigan 
a St. Patrick’s Day 


Frankie. 


THe Day 
Day news comes 
our old friend, Joseph T 
Realty Co., sponsored 


dinner. We quote from the local ‘‘ Journal ” : 

“Something of how the Irish fought and 
laughed and bied and died, to help make 
America what it is, was related to 350 guests at 
the 17th Annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner in 
Hotel Durant, by Thomas M. Kavanagh, justice 
of the Michigan Supreme Court. 

** Justice Kavanagh related that research has 
indicated between a fourth and a third of the 
men who fought for freedom in the American 
Revolution were sons of Erin, lured across the 
sea by the promise of freedom in the new land. 

“ All three branches of Mi higan government 
were represented by high officials. 

“ Governor G. Mennen Williams was guest 
- honour, as he has been yearly since the ni ? 
pl ago he first announced himsel 

date for governor. Lt. Gov. Philip A. 
Hart spoke for the legislative branch, as the 
governor did for the executive. Justice Kavanagh 
talked for the judicial division. 

“No fewer than 23 genuine County Cos 
Blackthorn shillelaghs were oe gue 
honour in behalf of Flanigan. One of the 4 
laughs of = evening came when Mayor 
George M. oe called on Gov. Williams te 
accept the ns U seemed then handed it 
to Mrs. Williams 


* 


THe Lonponperry Herrioom :—A letter from 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., tells us of a strange 
monument that is undergoing construction im 
Derry, in the same state. Mr. James Mac- 
Laughlin tells us that the monument is erected 
in honour of the first potato wn in North 
America, and as will be seen, it has an appealing 
Irish interest : 

“The potatoes (white) were 
Londonderry—now Derry—New Hampshire, 
in 1719 by emigrants from Co. Derry. resby- 
terians all, they formed a colony in the locality 
which they named after their native county 

“Under the auspices of the New England 
Council for Economic Development, the Com- 
mittee for a National Potato Shrine has been 
established and it is going ahead with the plans 
for the monument, which will be erected in 
Derry— in the very field where the first potatoes 
were planted. 

“‘A central bronze panel will portray and 
describe the first planting in 1719, but there is 
no indication that there will be any specific 
reference to the immigrants’ nationality.” 

We duly noted that the original name of 
Londonderry was changed to Derry. A sensible 
thing to do, as the “‘ London”’ prefix is alto- 
gether incongruous from an etymological point 
of view. 


eates in 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concermng the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declarat.on of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
Umted States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. _A smaller size 11" x 15" 
costs $1.00, 

Both are avatlable from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 














How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seecing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken. slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


Advertisement 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 


8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 1/6 


ELLERY QUEEN'S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


MAY ISSUE 


DEATH BY INVISIBLE HANDS 
CARTER DICKSON (JOHN DICKSON CARR) 


DOORS IN THE MIND 
ALAN E. NOURSE 


THE NAPOLEONIC CLUE 
VICTOR CANNING 


NOBODY CAN ASK THAT 
FRANCES and RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


THE UNLOCKED ROOM 
HAZEL HILLS 


OBJECT LESSON 
ELLERY QUEEN 


A MOUSE CALLED EMILY 
CHARLES GREEN 


THE GIRL ON THE BEACH 
WILLIAM O'FARRELL 


SUNDAY IN OUR TOWN 
MARGIE SWANN 


IS BETSY BLAKE STILL ALIVE ? 
ROBERT BLOCK 


THE DOE AND THE GAUNTLET 
PAT STADLEY 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream o_ current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. Od. Post tree 


From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
Landon Office: | FURNIVAL STREET €.C.4 














The 
Liffey Bridges 


Dublin’s bridges are an ad- 
mirable series, with graceful lines 
and fine stone-work. They seem 
to break at precisely the right 
intervals the long curve of the 
Quays. The oldest actual struc- 
ture is Queen Maev Bridge, 1768; 
but the first bridge over the Liffey 
was built in 1210, on the site of 
the present Father Mathew 
Bridge. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


No visit to Dublin is complete 
withouta trip round the Guinness 
Brewery at St. James’s Gate. The 
photograph shows the latest ad- 
dition to the brewery—a plant 
for drying and storing barley by 
the most modern methods. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. 
The Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


—"* 
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